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For the Companion, ] 


OUR “FIGHT” WITH THE SCHOOL. | 
MISTRESS. | 


In Two CHAPTERS, — CHAPTER II. 
By Isabella T. Hopkins—"Z. A. BR." 


The night grew blacker and more threatening. 
As we drew closer to the fire, the groaning and 
sighing of the wind, as it came round the Grid- 
iron, seemed to carry Jack’s memory out to sea 
with it again, and he told more sea-yarns than I) 
ever heard from him before. But somehow, the} 
schoolmistress’s face, as she looked when I met | 
her that afternoon, came between us all the time, 
and spoiled everything. I was glad to creep! 
away to bed. As I went I saw Jack looking out | 
at the door again, and heard him say,— | 

“Tt’s a good thing vessels don’t come around 
this point as they did a dozen years ago. If they 
did, I fear the men would find themselves with 
salt water in their mouths and sand in their 
pockets before morning. It’s blowing a gale.” 

I didn’t distress myself much about that, as 
three months sometimes passed without our see- 


| last,—closer still; then the keel grounded on the 

| shore, and with wild shouts, half a dozen of us 

| seized her and dragged her high and dry on the 

| shore. Then came two or three stout swimmers, 
trusting to the rope alone: then the second boat, 
then another swimmer,—but no Jack. 

Something in my throat seemed choking me. 

| But hark! What was a big fellow near me say- 
ing? 

“She’s coming on well, that boat of ourn, and 
carrying more’n she took out.”’ 

| **Yes,’’ answered one of the sailors, “‘they’ve 
got the captain. They would stay by till the 
last man was safe, and he would, too, and so 
| they shoved off together. It was a fearful sea 
for a craft like her to ride! We never thought 
she'd get there alive.” 

“Humph!”’ growled another tar; “‘no boat 
never went down with a woman like that on her 
quarter deck,—if she is a woman, or an angel, 

or whatever she may be. She just stood on the 
deck, with the water surging all about her, and 
spoke words of encouragement, and gave orders 





clear as a bell through all that typhoon of a gale, 


ing a sail in the offing; but I wished Jack’s 





| till every man of us was safe off.” 


“gale of wind” wouldn’t wail so dolefully across 
my corner of the house. There seemed no use 
in trying to sleep. | Weall knew what that meant. It was always 
But I was off at last, and dreaming soundly | best to let Skipper Ben alone when he did that. 
enough, till it seemed to me half a year had | A flash of light, and boom! came another gun 
passed. I had gone into a naval engagement, | from the vessel. Then a rift in the clouds, and 
where a terrible battle was raging. One broad- | the moonlight struggled through, and we could 
side after another was pouring its heavy roar of | see the vessel clearly. 
destruction into my ears. The sound awoke me “They can’t handle her. She’ll be on the 
at last, and I found myself sitting up in bed and | rocks in less than five minutes,” said Capt. Joe. 
rubbing my eyes in the dark. ‘Man the boat, there! Man the boat!”’ cried 
Only a dream, after all. But what was that | voices in the crowd. 
sound, booming in again, heavy and dull,as I} But no one stirred. Only the waves rose, 





OUR “FIGHT” WITH THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS, 


had heard it in my sleep? 

I sprang up and listened at the window. I} 
heard it again, coming right over the Gridiron. | 
Down by the shore I was sure I heard, between | 
the gusts of wind, excited voices and shouting. 

In less than five minutes I was speeding | 
through the darkness, towards the bit of rocky | 
shore that we called our beach. It seemed to| 
me that all the men in the village were there 
before me. What had brought them I saw at a! 
glance. | 

A vessel of some size was driven by the gale | 
upon the Gridiron, and firing signals of distress. 
The excited watchers on the shore had got out a | 
boat and a line to carry to the vessel, but the | 
stoutest heart among them quailed at the thought | 
of launching. 


curved and broke before our faces, while the 
roar from the rock of the Gridiron drowned every 
other sound, 

“Boom!”’ came the distress signal again, roll- 
ing in over the roar of the breakers, and another 
light was hung in the rigging. 

We strained our eyes over the water. We 
could see no distance between the vessel and the 
nearest bar of the Gridiron, and still she was 
driving towards it. 

“They're stuck!’ cried Capt. Joe. ‘She'll 
founder, with every man on board!”’ 

‘Is there no one here with soul enough to take 
aline out to her? Man the boat!’ shouted a 
voice, hoarse with excitement. 

And Isaw Parson Bloomfield rushing wildly 
back and forth, tossing out gestures of com- 


I glanced at Tom and Charcoal Jim; they 
| dropped their eyes. In five minutes more Jack 
“Hold on!” shouted the captain. ' was standing, safe and sound, at my side. 
And with a stride and a plunge, he was in the There was no lost sleep made up in the village 
boat beside her, Skipper Ben had followed, and the next day, if it was Sunday. Even Dea. Bul- 
their oars were in the row-locks. berry was seen passing in and out among the ex- 
“Ahoy, there!”’ cried another voice, and a| cited groups in the street, and so long as the 
tall, manly figure sprang in after them. It was | utinister talked about the shipwreck, who could 
Jack! He had come at last! They were off, ; not? It was the burden of every tongue; but 
now, and the schoolmistress had the stroke oar. | the centre of everything said was the schoolmis- 
My heart stood still as I saw them climb the | tress,—always the schoolmistress, She had done 
first mountain breaker,—up, up, then with a | What no one else at first dared to do. She had 
quiver, over, down, out of sight! Where? ; Saved twenty lives, and Parson Bloomfield said 
The roar of the surf on the Gridiron rolled its | he was sure she would have a medal. 
slow, heavy echoes on oar ears. A cloud came! If a halo of glory had taken the place of a 
over the moon, and passed again. It seemed , medal, the schoolmistress could not have stood 
whole minutes before they reappeared. | forth a more shining wonder in the eyes of all, 
“So far safe, thank the Lord! She'll go it!” and yet, there she sat in the back pew in the 
I heard Dea. Bulberry saying, under his breath, | ™eeting-house, with the same quiet look I had 
at my elbow. | seen so many times in the school-room. 
And there they were, swinging, swaying, stag- | Well understood signals were passed between 
gering over the next tremendous wave. I could | the boys of the Four Corner School that day; 
not look any longer, and I could not bear to see and by daylight the next morning we were on 
Frizzled Tom shivering there. He had no splen- | the ground at the old school-house again. 
did brother Jack to lose. What was it tohim? | There were no speeches this time, and no 
I covered my eyes and sat down; but strained | Choosing of a leader for orders. Without a word 








A flitting glimmer of moonlight showed me | mand, while his white hair fluttered in the wind. 

some of the eager faces in the crowd. There was! For one moment Capt. Joe seemed to waver; 
Capt. Joe Hunting, who had sailed forty years as | but Skipper Ben fairly stamped the shells and 
master of a whaling vessel. Now that there | bits of rock under his feet. 
Were no more whales to catch, he had come home | “Too much soul, that’s the trouble! We don’t 
to endure keeping quiet as well as he could. | feel like slipping their cables when it’s no use to 
We all looked up to him with reverence, next to | nobody,” he muttered, between his shut teeth, 
that we paid the minister himself. | with another savage pull at his tarpaulin. 

There was Skipper Ben, who had reigned| “O, if Jack were only here, he would go!” I 
king of all the small boatmen along the coast for | cried. 
half a life-time; and there was Parson Bloom- And then, terrified at the sound of my own 
field, whose wishes had been law among us since | voice, and at the thought of Jack launching into 
half the people in the village could remember. | that foaming sea, I shrank away again. 

Skipper Ben’s two big sons were there, too,| Where was Jack? He could not have waked. 
with a crowd of other men and boys, and among | He had been’schooled for many a year to sleep 
them, Frizzled Tom, Charcoal Jim, and other | out his watch below, through all the noises sea 
guilty consciences from the Four Corners School, or sky could make. But hark! A voice we had 
and through the darkness I saw that Frizzled ‘not heard before, steady and clear through the 


Tom was white as a sheet, and shivering at ev-| noise of the breakers. 
ery gun the vessel fired. | 


Horn in all weathers, and more times than some | quick!” 
of you youngsters have breathed, and I never | It was the schoolmistress! 
Saw a wilder sea on, than there is to-night.” 


shouted the bystanders. 


B ' | boat. The next she had sprung into it, and had 
non Skipper Ben shook his head. seized an oar. 
There'll be food for fishes enough before| ‘Hurrah! Bless the Lord!” 


eyes, and crun 


my ears for the muttered exclamations of the spoken, and scarcely looking in each other’s faces, 
other watchers. we set to work, and in half an hour every screw 
“Look! that was a fearful roller! Where are | We had put in the Saturday before was taken 
they now? There she heaves! They’re’ alive | Ut and every vestige of the bars carried out of 
yet!” | sight. 
Five minutes—ten minutes, and the boat was | At five minutes of nine the schoolmistress 
only a speck to the sharpest eyes in the fitful Stepped quietly and simply into her place, look- 
moonlight. But the guns had ceased firing. | ing precisely as if nothing had happened, and 
They were watching her from the ship as well | we followed to ours in the same way, with a 
as we! At last there wasa shout. It was Dea. noiselessness and order that, before the morning 
Bulberry. | was over, begun to look suspicious to our teach- 
“Bless the Lord! They’ ve got it!” | er. But she soon grew accustomed to it, and to 
I opened my eyes and saw him paying out the | the faultlessness of the respect and obedience we 
line like a frantic creature. They were drawing | showed her; and so did the village people at last, 
on it from the ship! Rapidly the hawser, for | though Dea. Bulberry for a long time persisted in 


which it had only been a carrier, uncoiled like a | 
living thing, and ran out into the water. It} 
stopped at last. We seized one end, pulled it | 
taut, and made it fast to a huge rock near by. | 
Then we could only hold our breath and wait. 
We waited, we listened, we strained our eyes. 


calling our improvement ‘‘a modern merracle.”’ 

When Christmas came, the old school-house 
was trimmed for a célebration, and Frizzled 
Tom was secretly busy for a day or two, At 
last there appeared, right over the door, in 
bright green letters of his own construction, this 


y | “Give me the line! J will try to take the boat 
I tell you,” said Capt. Joe, “I’ve rounded the | out, If any one chooses to go with me, be 


We stared as if we 
thes | had seen a vision of the night, as for one moment 
You take the boat out, then, Skipper Ben!’’ | the moonlight showed her moving towards the 


Then another shout.— | motto: ‘‘ Obedience is as honorable as com- 

“Coming!” | mand.” 

The deacon had caught sight of another speck | _He meant it, too, as it proved; and by the 
on the water, nearing, and plainer every mo«| ‘ime the year was out, he had earned such a 
ment. A boat!——we could all see. | character that Jack took him as a green hand oft 

“Taint ourn,” said a rough voice in the | board his ship, - to-day he sails, respected 
crowd. ‘“She’s larger, and there’s fifteen souls | and respecting other people, as first officer of 
aboard, at least!” | one of the largest vessels floating on our seas. 
Not ours! O, where was 


Jack? But they | ae 
were shouting again. } 


“THE Stn its Sertrmne.’’—What a happy world 


he. | shouted Dea.| ‘‘There’s another! Two of ’em,—coming by this would be if all would imitate the bishop and 
Ing. There’s no use providing more for | Bulberry, half beside himself. “She'll take her 


em,” he said, as he pulled his tarpaulin over his /out! She’s a Cape Codder, born and bred! 7 
ched the muscle shells under the! know her! ’Taint the first time she’s saved a 


the rope!”’ | the governor of whom this anecdote is told: 
Not another word was spoken, till nearer, | “One day the governor of Alexandria was in 
neater, tossing, disappearing, but clinging to the | high wrath with the bishop of that city, who had 





heel of his boot, 


life in that way, neither! Push her off, boys!” 


haweer all the time, the boat was close to us at’ remonstrated with him for levying a tax which 
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Backbit- 
ers had managed to widen the breach, and the 
governor, after an interview with the bishop, in 
which he had given vent to his angry, excited 
feeling, left for his palace. 

“Towards evening the good old bishop got 
very troubled at the quarrel, He could not bear 
that any should be at enmity with him. So he 
wrote on aslip of parchment the words, ‘The 
sun is setting,’ and sent it to the governor, At 
once the governor remembered the words of St. 


was peculiarly oppressive to the poor. 


Paul, ‘Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,’ and rising from the table where he had 
been sitting, he hastened to the old prelate, to be 
reconciled to him before the day was done. 
-o 
For the Companion. 
FANNY’S FLIRTATION. 
. By G. de B, 
Fanny Raynor was a pretty school-girl, 
fifteen, and very tall of her age. 


only 
With her hair 
done up in a Grecian knot, and ornamented with 
a high comb, her dress the prevailing fashion, 
and walking slowly along the down-town thor- 
oughfare, one would take her to be 
lady of twenty. 

But looking closely in her full, fair face, and 
seeing the freshness of her perfectly clear, un- 
lined skin, the dewy brightness of her innocent, 
girlish eyes, one felt quite sure that she was 
only a young delicate girl, who had seen no 
sorrow, and knew no evil, 

But, whether people noticed it or not, she | 
liked to pass for an older person than she was; 
and on Saturday afternoons, when she went 
through the busier parts of the town, past the 
Lyceum and the hotel, she used to pull her 
crimps lower on her forehead, and wear a dotted 
veil, so as to look, if possible, several years older. | 

Miss Bertram kept a select school for young 
ladies. So the silver doorplate announced at 
the entrance of her rather aristocratic mansion, 
Fanny went there as a day scholar, and, as all | 
girls do at one time or another, got up a violent 


% young 


school-girl friendship for a new pupil, her senior 
in years, and of greater experience in worldly 
affairs. 

This girl, Flora Peterson by name, was an 
orphan. She was alone in the world, possessed | 
a pretty face, a fortune, and a turn for sen- 
timent of the most romantic order, 


So far as | 
could be learned from her story, her guardian | 
had had his hands full, and his heart too; and 
growing weary of the endless foolish serapes she 
was always getting into, sent her, as he thought, | 
out of harm’s way, to Miss Bertram’s select | 
school in the little town of B. 

There it was supposed she would turn her at- 
tention to her studies, and—there being no oil to | 
feed the flame of her ambition 
agreeable and quiet young lady. 
will declare itself, 

It was not long before she 
daring, and looked about her 
chief she could In her 
language, she “took to’? Fanny the moment she | 
set eyes on her, and flattered her by declaring 
that she was the image of a beautiful and popu- 
lar artiste, whom she had seen take the part of 
Juliet. 

After meeting Fanny, therefore, she was on 
the watch for a flirtation, either for herself or 
her friend. 

“Do vou know, dear, your eyes 
superb?” 


| 
} 
| 


into an 


nature | 


grow 


But 


asserted her old 
to see what mis- 


do. own euphonious 


are perfectly 
she whispered to Fanny one day, as 
they were taking a walk with the rest of their 
class, following their French teacher. “I hardly 
ever saw such magnificent, star-like orbs, and 


so, I dave say, thought that handsome young 
man on the Lyceum steps. Did you notice how 
he stared as we passed?” 

“No, indeed; did he?” asked simple Fanny, 
blushing at the pleasant thought that she was 
admired, and looking back over her shoulder. 
Her papa had always called her “Bright-Eyes,”’ 
but no one else had ever seemed to notice them. | 

“Of course he did. Who blames him?’ re- 
turned Flo. ‘And just see, he is looking this 
way still, Now he takes out his handkerchief | 
for a flirtation. 0, 
draw it across your lips 





Fan, take yours quick,— 

" 

Very thoughtlessly and awkwardly, it must | 
be confessed, Fanny obeyed, feeling a trifle 
ashamed as she met Miss Frere’s eye - glasses 
turned suddenly upon her. 

“Vat is ze matter, Mees Fanny 
demanded, in her quick, sharp tones. 


or 


2” the latter 
“She's got the toothache,’ promptly respond- 
ed Flo Peterson, at no loss for a reply. 
quite accustomed to equivoeate. 


She was 
Fanny looked 
shocked, but, overawed by her friend’s superior 
manner, kept her handkerchief up to her face a 
while to make the lie look plausible. 
“O, T hope you noticed him, Fanny! 
superb, T wish I knew who he is, 


He is 
Did you see 


| during prayers. 


| with you;” 


fas the young man passed on. 


| suid Flo, gayly. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


him lift his hat when you turned—so gracefully 
continued Flo, in a whisper, as mademoiselle, 
quite satistied, walked on. 

“He looks like a gentleman,”’ said Fanny. 
shouldn't wonder if my brothers knew him. 
ask them when I get home.”’ 

“Then you'll do a foolish thing. You must 
never whisper a word about him, Fan, or all the 
delightful romance will be lost. No, no, keep 
your secret, I'll wager you a box of caramels 
Mark 
my words, if he don't find out where you live 
and write you a note before many days!” 


“ | 
Pil 


he is struck with your face and figure, 


“I'd like to see him dare write to me!’ said 
Fanny, indignantly; ‘‘a perfect stranger!”’ and 


Fanny's eyes snapped, flattered though she was. 

“Love will dare anything, my little novice. 
I'll tell you | 
No doubt you think me very happy ;”’ | 
and she gave a dubious sigh. ‘Yes, love laughs | 
Look at pudgy little Miss Frere, | 
I wonder if ever the poor soul had a lover? 





Ah, if you knew my experience! 
sometime, 


at locksmiths. 
She 
is trying to listen with all her little ears. Yes, 
Fanny, my dear, when you have had sorrow, 





} 
» sorr 
dec Pp, deep sorrow | 


mercy on us, Fan, you 
stepped right into that puddle and spattered my 


skirt! 


g, you 
will find that you have made an impression, and 
Pm sure he'll write. Won't it fun to read 
his letter? Promise me you won't say anything 
about him at home, or to the boys, and we'll 
just have a lovely time.” 


Well, never mind; as Twas sayin 


| 


be 


Fanny, after some little demurring, promised 
she would not mention having seen the stranger 
on the street, and went home to dream of receiv- 
ing an offer of marriage from some distinguished 
person, 

The following day was Sunday. 
was at church. There was no mistaking the 
broad stare with which he regarded Fanny. 
Flo Peterson, who sat near, pinched Fanny's 
arm black and blue to make her look at him 


The stranger 


As the girls came out together, 

he stood in the vestibule. 
“Bow to him, Fan, bow! 

give his life for a glance. 


He looks as if he'd 
I'm sure he’ 


s in love 
upon which poor Fanny, taken by 
surprise, bowed and even smiled, though the next 
moment she was shocked at her own indelicacy. 

“Who was that asked Fanny's 
brother John, who had noticed the salutation. 
“T didn’t know you had any such rakish-looking 
friends.” 


fellow, sis?’ 


“I—he’’—stammered poor Fanny, half wild, 
her face one blush. 
“O, he’s an old friend of mine,—Mr,. Wil- 


liams,”” said Flo, sweetly, coming to her friend’s 
rescue, and smiling as she knew how to smile. 

“T declare, you are too stupid, Fan,”’ she added, 
“Why didn’t you 
make up a name, instead of blushing and acting 
so guilty?” 

“Because [ both acted and felt guilty, that’s 
the reason,”’ tartly replied Fanny, who was be- 
ginning to regret the steps she had taken into 
an uncertain future, just for a flirtation. 

“Pshaw! It’s only a little harmless sport!’’ 
“Why, what a mouse you are! 
frightened at nothing. You'll never have any 
fun at all if that is the way you fly from fortune. 
Now I prophesy that you will get a letter soon, 
a charming letter. You see I know. I am a 
true prophetess.”” 

Flo’s strong will seemed to remove all oppo- 


| sition, though Fanny’s very childishness was 


her safeguard, Flo was no prophetess, and yet, 
sure enough, the letter came. It was while they 
were on their way to school on the following 
day. A little boy ran up to them and handed 
Fanny a note, 

“Didn't I tell you so?’ 
they read the address,— 

“To the young lady with the beautiful eyes.”’ 

“Q, do open it!’” And Fanny tore off the en- 
velope. It was, of course, a sickening and silly 
effusion; but 


queried Flo, as together 


2 glamour had been thrown over 
It ended by requesting an inter- 
view, and designated the place where he would 
meet her. 


Fanny's eyes. 


oo 


A—h! isn’t it perfectly exquisite?” sighed 
Flo; “so poetical, and then what beautiful hand- 
writing! O, Fan, you must meet him, if only 
once, for the fun of it; you must, indeed you 
must. Don’t be faint-hearted now.” 

“Flo, I never can do it in the world!” cried 
Fanny, excitedly. “I should be so scared, I 
should faint dead away if he spoke to me.” 


} 
Ht 


“Well, that would make it only so much more 
romantic. You shall go, Fan, and VIl go with 
you. I wouldn't miss it for the world. You 
shall unbraid your hair, throw on my lace skaw], 
—the teacher will let me go home with you if I 
play sick. Come, it’s all decided; and you'll 


look so beautiful! Tam dying to see you. As 


for him, just think of him in a Spanish cloak. 
Wouldn’t he be a darling?” 


COMPANION, 


And silly Fanny allowed herself to be per- 
suaded. 

It was just about sundown and already grow- 
ing dark, when the two girls, under pretence of 
calling upon Fanny’s cousin, left the house and 
walked swiftly in the direction of the suburbs. 

On the outskirts of the village was a small 
ruined homestead, called the Elms, near the new 
road, and this was the designated place of meet- 
ing. Poor Fanny, who wanted very much to be 
like a heroine, felt her courage oozing out with 
every step, as they neared the place. How dark 
it grew, and yet there was a full moon throwing | 
its first yellow beams athwart the sky. 

Flo divested the trembling Fanny of her hat, 
spread the thick hair like a veil, and threw her 
lace shawl picturesquely over the trembling 
girl's head. 

“Don't be afraid. T will stay right here, 
how beautiful you look! 


| 


| 


0, 
And there he is com- 





ing this way. Now he stops. O, Fanny, don't 
spoil it all. As true as you live, he has ona 
cape and a wide-brimmed hat. What a splen- 
did figure! Go, Juliet, your Romeo waits!”’ and 
with a few whispered words, she pushed her on. 
But Fanny faltered, If the figure had not ad- 
vanced, she never could have gained the cour- | 
age. As it was, with downcast eyes, she took | 
his outstretched hand. He drew her on. | 
They were at the porch of the old cottage, 
whose windows looked ghastly in the moonlight. 
fanny shuddered. She had heard wild stories | 
of that strange place, stories that chill the blood | 
and haunt the imagination. O, why did he not 
speak? And with what a horrible grip he held | 
her hand! What could she say? What ought | 
she to say? Her face was hot with blushes of | 
shame and confusion, She trembled from head | 
to foot. 

And still there continued that frightful silence, 
although he had stopped, still holding her hand. | 
Should she call for Flo? With what word might | 
she break the dread stillness that seemed creep- 
ing through and around her. At last the spell | 
was over, The man drew himself up, let her 
hand fall, and in a strangely -troubled voice, 
said,— | 
“Well, what next?” 

It was all she needed. One wild, hurried | 
glance,—he had taken off the brigand hat, and 
stood revealed in the clear moonlight,—her own | 
Sather! It was all she needed for cruelest pun- | 
ishment. She gave one appalling ery, and sank | 
to the earth, humiliated, crushed. Her father,— | 
to know of this wild freak! ©, if the ground 
would only open and cover her from those terri- 
ble, searching eyes!"? 

“TL would not have believed this of you, Fanny. 
[could not. Do you know you have been the 
laughing-stock of a trio of fools? Through a 
kind friend, your brother learned of this mad 
appointment in time to save your reputation, | 
and I have taken this method to show you your | 
folly. Is this the way you repay those to whom 
you owe everything ?—with falsehood, deception, 
and a blind confidence in any man who chooses 
to trifle with you?” y 
“O, mother, mother!’’ wailed poor Fanny, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, for she was 
only a child, after all. 

“Be thankful that your mother is spared the 
humiliation of knowing that her child forgets 
honor and duty in this clandestine business, 

“Fanny, child, I trust this lesson is enough,” 
he added, in a gentler voice, for he pitied the 
suffering girl. She was his darling. ‘Come, 
rise up. Tell me you will never commit sucha 
folly again, and I will forgive you. It shall 
never be mentioned, I have seen to it that the 
matter shall be kept secret. My poor child, 
many a good girl's reputation has been blighted 
forever by such a thoughtless, foolish act as you 
have committed to-night.” 

She lifted herself slowly from the ground, and 
fell into his arms; but language could not ex- 
press the depth and thoroughness of her humil- 
iation. Together they went to the place where 
she had left Flora, but the girl, probably guess- 
ing that the sequel was not what she had 
planned, had gone, leaving Fanny’s hat on the 
ground. 

Flora Peterson remained at the seminary only 
during the term of five weeks, and never came 
back to it again. Like all false friends, she de- 
serted her post in the hour of trial, and Fanny 
gladly spent the time until the vacation with 
her grandmother, in a neighboring city. 

The two girls never met again, and it is need- 
less to say that the lesson was one which needed 
never to be repeated. 


——--—+@e - -- 

INJURED AFFECTIONS GONE TO SEED.—Only 
think of relieving a “‘broken heart’’ by cultivat- 
ing romantic corns, pathetic bunions, or senti- 
mental chilblains! But here is a record of an 
jexpedient even more ridiculous, A California 








| as we called it, with the farm work. 
ed the hay-lofts and empty stalls for eggs, rode on 
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paper, the Cambridge (Fulton County) Post, tells 
this: An ancient maiden lady up in Johnstown, 
who was disappointed in love several years ago, 
then pledged herself never to cut her toenails 
again. Her toe-nails are now so long that she 
cannot wear shoes, so she remains secluded and 
goes barefooted. 


tor 


For the Companion, 


WHAT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT. 

Unele Jacob Warner lived in the old homestead 
where my father's father and grandfather had lived 
and died, Although he and Aunt Betsy had “no 
time to waste with company,” they always had a 
welcome for all the children who bore their name, 

It was the delight of myself and two cousins to 
gather there in berry and harvest-time, “to help,” 
Then we hunt- 


the hay, picked up potatoes as fast as Canaan, the 
black man, dug them, gathered apples and rode the 
horses to water, till wearied out with work and play, 
and then came on those happy “farm evenings.” 

Uncle Jacob and Aunt Betsy passed their evenings 
in the sitting-room, on either side of a little light- 
stand, which held his book and newspaper, and her 
work-basket. They were good and intelligent per- 
sons, and it is a mystery to us, even now, how Uncle 
Jacob set at naught all the rules of good English, 
having had the same advantages our father had in 
boyhood, As they were very silent, we young folks 
chose to pass our evenings in the kitchen, hearing 
the honest farm men, Emery Dilk and Peter Hark- 
ness, discuss polities, or laughing while black Ca- 
naan told stories of Southern life and sang planta- 
tion songs. 

Prissy, whom Aunt Betsy always called “my girl,” 
® grave woman of fifty years, always sat darning 
stockings by the oil lamp, and rarely spoke unless 
we laughed too loud, when she would look over the 
top of her glasses, and say, “Quit that racket, now, 
or you'll disturb the folks.” 

One evening when election had killed political dis- 
cussion for the time, and Canaan had gone to town, 
we asked Emery Dilk to tell us a story about some- 
thing that happened at the homestead long ago. He 
was like a grand old story book to us, 

“Miss Warner,” he called out to Aunt Betsy, “hev 
you any objections to my tellin’ them about that 
Britisher that died here a hundred year ago?” 

“No, Emery, but don’t frighten the children about 
ghosts, or any such nonsense,”’ was the reply of our 
kind aunt; and we gathered around him with eager 
eyes, hoping there might be a ghost in his story. 

“Welt,” he began, “my grandfather worked for 
your great-,randfather just as I work for your uncle. 
The Revolutionary War was a-ragin’ round here in 
them days. There was big fightin’ goin’ on over to 
the west of us one day, and they all expected to be 
*sassinated by the red-conts. 

“Next mornin’ when grandfather went out to feed 
the cattle, he seed a Britisher in officer’s uniform, 
lying ’most dead, ’side of his dend horse. 

“He run in and told of it, and your grenat-grand- 
mother said her religion teached her that if her ene- 
my was a-hungered and thirsty, she must give him 
food and drink; and she nussed him as if he was her 
own son, till he died with his arms round her neck, 
and callin’ her ‘mother.’ 

“He died in peace with God and man, after trust- 
in’ her to send his jewels to his lady-love, and his 
love to his mother; to plant a rose on his grave, and 
never to forget him. I will show you tlie grave next 
Sunday.” 

We all shed tears, and wished it had been now, 
rather than a hundred years ago, that we ourselves 
might nurse and comfort the young officer, and write 
beautiful letters to his mother and his Iady-love, 
and then plant flowers on his grave. 

We were in a very subdued state of mind, and 
urging Emery to tell us something more, when sud- 
denly we heard a strange noise in the shed-kitchen, 
as if a heavy body had fallen; and then a low, mut- 
tering sound, as of some one pleading for help. 

“It’s only old Moses. He’s fallen asleep, and 
wants somebody to help him to bed,” said Emery, 
as he rose, good-naturedly, and went out. 

Old Moses was a pauper, who “boarded” with our 
uncle, and worked or not, as he pleased. Boarding 
with farmers was the way the town’s poor were 
cared for in the days when there were no almshouses 
in the country. 

Old Moses was very simple and very feeble. He 
always muttered to himself, as if thinking aloud. 
Our aunt never allowed any one to treat him rudely, 
or to make sport of him, and the old man was as 
happy as any one in his condition could possibly be. 

When Emery had seen the old man safely to his 
little shed-chamber, he returned, and, by our en- 
treaty, continued his story about the British officer. 

“They say that every harvest moon, while the old 
squire and his wife lived, that British officer was 
seen riding slowly on his wounded horse till both 
fell on the spot where they were found, and then 
faded away like vapor, and left only a cold, damp 
atmosphere behind.” 

Of course none of us believed a word of this last 
statement; but the whole tenor of the conversation 
made us all timid, and we drew back a little when 
Aunt Betsy called out,— 

“It’s one minute of nine! Go right up stairs now! 
Emery shall show you the old uniform and the 
sword to-morrow.” 

We never argued any point with Aunt Betsy; 
| we went up, and three of us who usually occupied 

two rooms, got into the high-post bedstead in one of 
lthem. We did not blow out the light till we were 
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all in bed, leaving our prayers to be said on our pil- 
lows. 

Those were sleepy nights, and it was not long be- 
fore we were all dreaming over the pleasures of the 
day. The moon rose high and shone in our faces, 
and made shadows on the wall of old faces and ea- 
gles, of camels, and castles, and grottoes, by the danc- 
ing of the leaves and the swinging of the branches; 
but we did not see them then, 

The old clock on the stairs had rung out twelve, 
and the ship that rose and fell on the painted bil- 
lows on its face was still tossing on its short voyage, 
when we were startled by aclanking sound anda 
low voice in the room. 

We started to our feet in alarm; and there in the 
middle of the room, in the bright moonlight, stood a 
glittering form, brandishing a sword towards the bed, 

“Uncle Ben! Emery! Prissy! O! O! That's the 
British officer! O! O! O1”" 

These were the cries that rung through the broad 
old chambers and halls, and brought our terrified 
uncle and aunt and their “help” to the rescue, 

“Who in the name of natur be you?” cried our 
old-fashioned micle, grasping the slowly-retreating 
figure by the arm, 

“Why, Mr. Warner, don’t shake me! It’s only 
poor Mose, and he isn’t a doin’ no harm, Look, it’s 
only me, sir,—me, that loves you.” 

“How did you get here from your shed chamber?” 
erled Uncle Ben, terribly angry with the simple 
creature, 

“L got out of the shed chamber window, sir, and 
crept along top o’ the piazza roof.” 

“What for?” 

“To show ’em the British sojer’s coat and sword, 
I heard Emery tell *em about him, and the uniform 
in the garret, The cross moon kept makin’ faces at 
me, so't I couldn’t sleep, so I thought I'd get at the 
things, and bring ’em in here to show’em. But} 
got sort o’ confused, and didn’t know where I was, 
nor whose sword I'd got, nor what I was goin’ to do 
with it. I did it to please ’em, sir.” 

“Poor old Mose!” said our kind uncle; “you 
wouldn't harm a kitten, Come, now, go to bed and 
try to sleep, because yon know you're going to pick 
up the potatoes that Emery digs to-morrow.”’ 

“Yea, sir,”’ replied old Moses, “if you please. But 
can’t they see the sojer clothes now they're here, on 
me, ‘fore I go?” 

“No, Mose; you've frightened the little girls 
enough now. Leave the uniform in your room, and 
don't go into the attic again to-night, or you'll set 
the house atire.” 

“Well, sir; but the moon makes up faces at me, 
and shakes his fists in my face, and throws things at 
me, and I'm afraid of him, What's the use of hav- 
ing moons, sir? Lanterns is just as good,” whined 
out the old man, 

“Poor old fellow!” said my uncle; “you may go 
and sleep in the empty bed in Emery’s room, But 
you need not be afraid of the moon. See here, what 
strange shadows it is throwing on this wall; there 
are faces, and birds, and ships, and camels, and I 
can't tell what all; but they can’t hurt you, ‘cause 
they are only shadows.” 

And saying this, he marched our poor friend out 
of the room, saying, as he did so,— 

“Lie still as mice now, children, for there isn’t a 
British sojer nearer than Canada; and Aunt Betsy 
shall come up and sleep with one of youin the big 
chamber, and you can leave the door open between 
yours and that; and if she’s a guardin’ anybody, 
they're safe enough, I can tell you.” 

We soon fell asleep, under a consciousness of 
safety; and the next morning he gratified poor shal- 
low old Moses by letting him dress up in the British 
officer's clothes, and hang the sword by his side, 
while we all admired them, and promised never 
again to be afraid of him. 

———_+o+—_—__ — 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDIAN GIRL’S CAPTURE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 

Sans-ee-ah-ray—or “Morning Star’’—was the on- 
ly daughter of the Apache war chief, Nah-kah-yen, 
—the keen sighted,—whose home was in the Mayol- 
len Mountains, in the territory of Arizona. 

She was a maiden of some twenty summers, with 
finely-formed features, large, brown, lustrous eyes, 
exquisitely-developed form, and a bearing as full of 
grace as that of a fawn. 

Nor was Sans-ee-ah-ray destitute of Apache ac- 
complishments. She was one of the most expert 
horse-breakers and dexterous cattle-thieves in the 
tribe. Rarely did sho permit a stealing expedition 
to depart from her father’s rancheria without ac- 
companying it. 

Gaily attired in her buckskin robes, profusely 
adorned with tiny bells, and solid silver ornaments, 
mounted upon her coal black pony, she rode at the 
head of the party, disdaining the use of either sad- 
dle or bridle. At any moment she was ready to con- 
test with the most expert warrior in hurling the 
Spear, shooting the arrow, throwing the hoop, or 
Tunning the race. Sans-ee-ah-ray was at once the 
pet and pride of her people. 


‘THE YOUTH'S 


In obedience to the custom of the tribe, when 
Morning Star reached her sixteenth year, her father 
made a grand feast and dance, to which all the 
members of his band were bidden. Dried ox hides, 
spread upon the ground, were beaten in honor of her 
having attained unto the marriageable age. | 

Warriors improvised songs that bore testimony to 
her beauty and accomplishments. Old men re- 
counted before her the stories of their exploits upon 
the war-path. Young braves, attired in the skins of 
the buffalo, bear, deer, panther and antelope, danced 
in vain before her, for not one could say that from | 
the maiden there had fallen on him one sly glance | 
of love, or even a simile of approval. 

When, on the evening of the fourth day, she ap- 
peared at the dance despoiled of her eyebrows and 
long lashes, thereby declaring that she was ready to 
receive any eligible offer of marriage, the warriors 
and braves indulged in frantic manifestations of 
their joy. But though many were the offers she re- 
ceived, not one was accepted. 

Four years had passed since these festivities had 
been held, and still Morning Star remained single. 
Not only were the many braves who had sought to 
find favor in her sight sorely disappointed, but her 
father was greatly grieved, 

He held her value at fifty horses, which he said 
was very low, although the average price for an 
Apache maiden is from two to ten, An Apache's 
wealth is always estimated by the number of horses 
he owns, instead of by the gold and silver he can 
command, as is the case with the white people. | 

The most expert thief among the braves is regard- 
ed by an Apache maiden and her father as the great- 
est “catch,” and most desirable husband. He can 
not only afford to pay the father the highest price 
for his daughter, but his skill can keep her the bet- 
ter supplied with such ornaments and gewgaws as 
are desired by Indian maidens, 

Although Indian parents demand and receive the 

stipulated price for their daughters, they never in- 
terfere with the damsel’s choice, She is free to ac- 
cept or to refuse an offer of marriage. 
It was acause of much sadness to Nah-kah-yen 
that he was obliged to so persistently refuse many 
~—in his eyes—eligible offers for his daughter's hand. 
Her father’s sorrow alone troubled Sans-ee-ah-ray, 
for her heart was untouched, Many plans she laid, 
by which to remove the cause of her father's sor- 
row, and at the same time prevent the braves from 
importuning her for her hand; but the Fates seemed 
to conspire against her. Each plan proved futile, 
and again and again she was annoyed by urgent so- 
licitations to marry. 

It was well known among her tribe that 2 wealthy 
ranchero, residing near the town of New Magdalen, 
in Sonora, was the owner of a drove of nearly one 
hundred splendid horses, They were renowned 
throughout the country for their qualities of speed 
and endurance. 

Although many had been the attempts made to 
capture them, not one had been successful. 

The knowledge of this fact inspired Sans-ee-ah-ray 
with a determination to capture them herself. She 
hoped thereby, if her raid was successful, to pur- 
chase her own peace, and make her father happy in 
the possession of the finest drove of horses in the 
country. 

During the day time these horses, guarded by 
twenty well-armed herders, were permitted to graze 
upon the open plain near the town. At night they 
were secured in a large stone corral, whose wails 
were eighteen feet in height, and more than two 
feet in thickness, It was, therefore, quite impossi- 
ble to get at the horses except through the heavy, 
iron-bound, oaken gate which secured the entrance 
to the corral, and was kept both barred and double 
locked. 

Morning Star, who had often accompanied her 
father’s braves upon their raids into Sonora, had 
frequently heard them speaking of this fine drove, 
and the impregnable fortress in which it was con- 
fined. The idea of capturing by strategy what could 
not be accomplished by force, had taken so strong a 
hold on her mind that she determined to make the 
attempt. 

One morning, without informing her father, or 
any member of the tribe, of her plans, she mounted 
her pony, and set out alone upon a journey into So- 
nora, more than two hundred miles away. 

Upon the evening of the third day she reached a 
place in the mountains, about ten miles from Mag- 
dalen, There leaving her pony, she took her way 





| 8o effectually hidden, that in the confusion and dim 


|ors to win her for a wife. Her daring and skill 
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frightened the drove that they set off at full speed, 
The herders were lost in amazement, for they saw 
no one, as Sans-ee-ah-ray, throwing herself upon 
the side of her horse, dashed through the entrance, 


light, she managed to escape unseen, 

She soon placed herself at the head of the herd, 
and eventually succeeded in reaching the rancheria 
of her father, with a large number of the drove, so 
audaciously stolen, 

This desperate adventure, instead of relieving her 
from the distasteful importunities of marriage, 
served, rather, to increase the desires of the warri- 


would enable her husband to live in ease and idle- 
ness. Nothing is so repugnant toan Apache war- 
rior as labor of any kind. To work is the eapecial 
province of his squaw. 

Knowing this fact, Sans-ee-ah-ray was finally 
forced to declare publicly that she would never wed, 
She preferred to live single rather than to suffer the 
indignities and cruelties daily imposed by the war- 
riors upon their wives. 

Not many moons after this public declaration, on 
one bright morning, just as the sun was rising, a 
Navajoe Chief, named Manuelito, rode rapidly into 
the rancheria. Dismounting, he staked his elegant- 
ly caparisoned horse in front of the lodge occupied 
by Morning Star. 

He was attired in an embroidered suit of buckskin 
that admirably fitted his form. He was a fine speci- 
men of an Indian warrior, His head was ornament- 
ed with a bunch of many-colored feathers, and upon 
his arm he carried an exquisitely-woven blanket, 
Spreading this upon the ground, he seated himself 
upon it, much to the amusement of the warriors, 
who violently laughed at his effrontery, 

All day and all night the warrior sat, patiently 
In the 
morning she came forth from her lodge, and with 
her own hands fed and watered the horse of her Na- 
vajoe suitor, thus publicly declaring her acceptance 
of his offer of marriage. 

Great was the indignation of the rejected warriors 
of the tribe; but greater was the joy of Manuelito. 
As soon asthe festivities of the wedding were over, 





waiting the appearance of Sans-ce-ah-ray. 


he bore his bride in triumph to his own county and 
people. 
tions of the young squaw, and thus capturing her, I 
do not know. 

While on a visit to Washington, last winter, I 
learned that a party of Navajoe Chiefs were in the 
city, under the charge of Gov. Arney, their agent. 
Almost the 
first one that [met was Manuelito, accompanied by 
his wife, once the beautiful Morning Star of the 
Apache rancheria.} 

Both recognized me, and shook hands heartily, 
Snans-ee-ah-ray assuring me that she had not stolen 
n horse since the incident above described; while 
Manuelito patted her upon the shoulder, and said, 
with a knowing look, “Pretty good wifey. Teryo 
mucho cavillos. Yo soy muyrico,” or, 1 have many 
horses, Tam very rich. 

~~. 


Ilow he sneceeded in winning the affec- 


Curiosity led me to pay them a visit, 





For the Companion, 


A NEW WAY TO SPEND CHRIST- 
MAS. 


By Louisa M, Alcott. 

In spite of rain and fog, our party met at the ap- 
pointed hour on board of the boat bound for Ran- 
dall’s Island, 

This is one of the three islands that lie in East 
River, and are used for charitable purposes. Black- 
well’s Island is full of hospitats, alms and work- 
houses; Ward's has a hospital for emigrants, a lu- 
natic asylum and the Potter's Field; but Randall's 
is devoted to the children. 

On itis a nursery in which children over two years 
old are placed and kept until parents or guardians 
are able to provide forthem. If not claimed, they 
are bound ont at a proper age to respectable citizens, 
to learn some useful trade. There are now in the 
nursery six hundred and forty-two boys and three 
hundred and twenty-one girls. A school for idiots 
is also on this island, and a hospital for sick babies, 

“She’s Come! She’s Come!” 

For thirty years has the lady who led our party (a 
worthy daughter of good Isaac T. Hopper) visited the 
poor children in their various refuges, taking upon 
herself the duty of seeing that this holiday was not 
forgotten, but kept as it should be, with “goodies,” 





on foot towards the corral. 

After reaching it, she managed to climb over the 
wall unobserved, and to secrete herself so adroitly 
in the hay which was scattered abont, that she es- 
caped the notice of the guard when he paid his usual 
midnight visit to the corral. 

She remained thus concealed until dawn, when 
she selected the horse which appeared to be the 
fleetest one of the herd. Mounting him, she waited 
patiently for the gates to be opened. 

As soon as it was dawn the herders collected. 
Each one had his riafain hand, ready to lasso his 
horse, for the day’s riding, as he passed ont at the 
gate. Then they would saddle them, and taking 





So renowned and accomplished a beanty was much 
sought after by the warriors of her tribe for a wife. 
But not one could boast of receiving the slightest 
éncouragement. Following the Apache mode of 
courtship, many of the younger braves ventured to 
leave their favorite horses in front of her “wicky 
up,” or lodge, in token of their desire to woo her; 
bat not one of their animals did she deign to feed or 
water. On the fourth day their owners were them- 
selves forced to remove the snffering steeds, lest 
they shonld perish from hunger and thirst. 


| their arms, drive the remainder of the herd to the 
range, where they were to graze during the day. 


gifts, kind words, and a motherly face to make sun- 
| shine in a shady place. 

The mayor and a commissioner went also; but the 
heartiest welcome was given to Mrs, G., for hardly 
| had we landed, when several excited boys, after one 


~~ 


id 


fective eyes, nine deformed, and seven lame ones 
for the blight of poverty, neglect and bad birth, 
was on nearly all, if one examined closely. Here 
and there a smiling little face shone out like a daisy 
in the grass, and 1 longed to take these young crea- 
tures into some safe corner, to grow up in the sun- 
shine and pure air they needed. 

Singing followed a very brief speech from the 
commissioner, who vanished immediately afterward, 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. G., a young reporter and my- 
self, to enjoy the simple exercises offered us, 

Sweet Music. « 

Tt was touching to hear the small boys stand up 
and sing away with all their might a song abouta 
“lite white angel,” whom they begged to leave the 
gates of heaven ajar, that they might get a peep in, 
if no more, when some of the poor dears looked as 
if they had never known a home, or expected to till 
they got back to the heaven so lately left. 

1 love to hear white-robed choir-boys chanting as 
they pace demurely to and fro in handsome churehea, 
but on this Christmas morning the song of these 
small orphans in white pinafores sounded through 
that charity chapel with a sweeter music to my ears 
than any Latin hymn I ever heard, even from the 
Pope's choir in St. Peter's, 

Tho girls alternated with the boys in songs and 
recitations, the former showing most ease of manner 
and the best memories; the latter gesticulating with 
great energy, and stumbling manfully through their 
tasks, as if bound to do-or die, 
I felt highly complimented and much pleased 
when a bullet-headed orator of twelve or thirteen 
gallantly gabbled a Christmas hymn of my own, 
coming to great grief, however, over some of the 
lines, for “chanting cherubs’ were evidently un- 
known animals to him, and “mistletoe and holly” a 
trial to his feelings; but the last line met his views 
exactly, and Richard was himself again as he 
stretched out two grimy hands, with a hearty 

“Merry Christmas, every one !"" 
As the public labored under the delusion that I 
was the mayoress, | could clap with the rest, and en- 
joy the joke in private. 
Mra, G. made a speech which onght to have 
cheered their little hearts, for she assured them that 
as long as she could, she should always come to see 
them on that day, and when she was gone, her own 
children would still continue the pleasant custom in 
memory of her for another thirty years, if need be. 
It was not necessary for the teacher to give the 
signal for cheers and clapping of hands after that 
speech; “it did itself;” and as the girls passed us to 
go to dinner, the tap on the shoulder from the old 
lady's hand, with a kindly word and a motherly 
smile, was evidently considered an honor worth 
hustling for. 
We had a look at them in the first rapture of din- 
ner, and it was a sight to remember, especially the 
small boys, who fairly swam in soup, and cheered 
the banquet by a chorus of happy voices with a lively 
accompaniment of drumsticks, 

The Hospital. 

Then we went to the hospital, and I have rarely 
passed an hour fuller of the satisfaction which is 
made up of smiles and tears than the one spent in 
dealing out gifts to these afflicted children, It was 
good to see a whole room full brighten as we went 
in, nurses and all, for they knew Mrs. G., and the 
poor babies understood ata glance the mission of 
the dolly-woman and the candy-man, for the young 
reporter lenta hand like a brother, and lugged roand 
a great wooden box of sweeties with a good-will 
which caused me to forgive all the wrongs suffered 
at the hands of his inquiring race. 

“Dolly!” “Tandy!? “Me, me!’’ was the general 
ery, with every manifestation of delight the poor 
things could show. Some hobbled on their little 
crutches; half-blind ones groped their way as if by 
instinct; sick babies sat up in. their beds, beckoning 
with wasted hands, while others could only look be- 
seechingly from the corner where infirmity impris- 
oned them, 

Alas, how sad it was to see auch suffering laid on 
such innocent victims, and to feel how little one 
could do to lessen it! No Christmas sermon from 
the most eloquent lips could so touch the heart, and 
tench the tender lesson of Him who todk the chil- 
dren in his arms and healed their ills. 

A Little Sufferer. 

One tiny creature, cursed with inherited afflictions 
too dreadful to describe, lay bandaged on its little 
bed, and could only move its feet impatiently, with 
a pleading sort of moan, as its one dim eye recog- 
nized the gay dolls in the laps of its mates. I want- 
ed to give one, but there was no hand to grasp it; 
even the bon-bons must be denied, for in that poor 


| look at the boxes piled up in the carriage, raced off | little mouth even sweets were bitter; and all we 


in various directions to spread the glad tidings, | could do was to prop up a brilliant dolly at the bed- 


“She’s come, she’s come!” 
To the chapel first, and there, seated on the plat- 
form draped in flags, we looked down upon rows of 


foot, leaving baby to lie contentedly blinking at it, 
with the moan changed to a faint coo of pleasure. 
She will never see another Christmas here, but, as 


children, who looked up, smiling and nodding at the | I hurried away, with eyes so full that I could not 
| good friend, who nodded and smiled back again, as | tell the pink candy from the white, it was a comfort 
| if she had been the prond grandmother of every one | to think that, thanks to a good woman's faithful 


of them. 


pity, I had given poor baby one hour of happiness in 


| The big boys in gray suits sat back, the little fel- | the short life that was all pain. 


|lows in white pinafores, with cropped heads and 


Asif this wasn’t heart-ache enongh, we ended off 


As soon as the gates were thrown open, the horses, | clean faces, came next on one side, and a flock of | by visiting the Idiot House, the memory of which 
as is usual after being confined through the night, | girls in blue gowns and white aprons sat on the other | will supply me with nightmares for some time to 


| playfully made a rush, each striving to be the first | side. 


out. In this rnsh they were urged forward by Sans- 
ee-ah-rav, who remained behind. 


was mounted was fairly outside, the maiden, with a | cent look, which they seem to keep longer than the 
yell and a twirl of her rattle (made of rawhide, and | poor little men who so early begin to “see life.” 


come. “All ready and waiting, ma’am,” said the 


They were nearest me, and I observed them care-| matron, whose bonny face cheered me at the first 
fully, thinking at first what a pretty group they | glance; and as we went up, ontstretched heads and 
When the last horse except the one on which she made, with gay ribbons in their hair, and the inno- | eager hands verified her words. 


Rows of big hoys and girls were ranged on either 
side of a long hall, with a table full of tovs in the 





nsed for the purpose of stampeding animals), so; But among forty girls, I connted fifteen with de-| middle, all innocents, as T prefer to eall them, yet 
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all wise enough to turn with one accord and give 
a good shout of welcome as the little lady hur- 
ried in, waving her handkerchief and crying 
heartily,— 

“Merry Christmas, children!” like a fairy god- 
mother, in a Quakerish bonnet and brown water- 
proof, instead of the pointed hat and red cloak, 
of blessed memory. 

She had brought some gay pictures as an ex- 
periment, and dropping the doll and candy busi- 
ness for a time, the rosy-faced reporter helped 
me show these brilliant works of art. 

Presents Given. 

On holding up two white kittens lapping milk, 
all the girls went into ecstasies, mewing, laugh- 
ing, and crying, “Cat, Puss, O, pretty, pretty!” in 
the most gratifying manner. A ship with a dis- 
pla§ of canvas that would have carried a man-of- 
war clean out of the water in the gale that was 
blowing, had such an effect upon the boys that 
they fairly howled, and when I changed it toa 
big spoited horse, with three legs in the air, and 
a fierce-looking Turk holding on for dear life, 
every boy that could see it pranced as rampantly 
as the Arab steed. 

A fresh relay of dolls was unpacked for the 
girls, and it was pathetic to see how tenderly 
young women of eighteen embraced the poor 
counterfeits of the only children they can ever | 
know and love. 





The boys waited patiently till the ladies were 
served, and appreciated the dolls so highly that 
several requested to be supplied with interesting | 
families likewise. But they were invited to 
choose from the toys instead; and one didn’t 
know whether to laugh or to ery when these 
bearded babies picked out painted dogs, nine- | 
pins or blocks, and went proudly back to show 
their treasures. One dwarf of thirty-five got a | 
Noah's Ark and a squeaking lion, and sat par 
ing over the wooden family with a vacant smile, 
too feeble to comprehend how the squeak was | 
made in the brown beast, which he hugged and 
patted fondly. 

We saw their school-room, the neat copy-books 
and drawings, various methods for teaching form 
and color, and heard many interesting facts from 
the gentle teacher, whose devoted life seemed | 
blest to her, since, in spite of the sad imprison. | 
ment she freely endured, she was as fresh and | 
cheerful as if heaven’s sun and dew found her | 
out even there. 











Heaven-Born Charity. 
The tidy dormitories were kept in order by the | 
girls themselves, and the boys worked at other | 
tasks well and willingly, we were told. Several | 
seemed intelligent enough, but each had a men- 
tal weakness of some kind, which unfitted them | 
for self-help and government; so one could not | 
but be truly grateful that men and women were 
ready to give, as some had done, twenty-five 
years of life to this work of Christian charity. 
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: | 
We got some splendid cheers as we departed, } 

} 

and, leaving boxes here 


To my eye there seemed to be a sort of halo 
round the little black bonnet that had led us to | 


: , | 
well content with the day’s work. | 
| 


‘if I had feasted sumptuously on the crumbs 


cal efficiency will cover many official deficien- 
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and fro all these hours, and it was not difficult 
to believe that the serene old couple who folded | 
their empty hands with a sigh of satisfaction, 
and sat cheerfully telling over new charities with 
the soft ‘‘thee and thou” that made the sad 
words poverty and sin almost sweet, were re- 
ally Christmas angels in disguise. 
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J shall always think so, and I fancy the young 
reporter never will regret that he did not return 
early with the mayor and commissioner, since 
by staying he saw scenes far better worth re- 
cording than brutal executions, or vain hunts 
after the great swindlers who escape with golden 
keys. 

For my part, though I lost my dinner, I felt as 


that fell from the children’s table; and, though 
the smiles, broken words, or dumb gratitude of 
orphans, idiots and babies were the only gifts I 
received that day, they were precious enough to 
make forever memorable the Christmas spent at 
Randall's Island. 
—_—_—-- +o ooo 
“TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE 
SPOILS.”’’ 

The Hon. William L. Marcy, of New York, in 
a speech delivered January, 1852, in the United 
States Senate, thus announced a political max- 
im: ‘‘They see nothing wrong in the rule that to 
the victors belong the spoils of the enemy.”’ 
For more than forty years the maxim has been 
a part of the common law of American politics, 
acted upon by all political parties, and by every 
national administration. 

Its plain meaning is that the public offices are 
the “spoils”? which, after a political victory, the 
winning party distributes among its members, 
as rewards for party services. 

In accordance with this rule, there is a com- 
plete change in all the federal offices held by ap- 
pointment, whenever a new President goes into 
the White House, if he is of a different political 
party from that which has been in power. One 
example of the manner in which the change is 
carried out will be enough. ° 

As soon as the Presidential election has taken 
place, the postmaster of Toppleton knows that 
he will be turned out of office. He has been 
faithful to his duties. He is liked by his fellow- 
towns:nen. His office is in a convenient place. 
He is well qualified, in every way, to do what 
he is required to do,—that is, to make up and 
send away, and to receive and assort the mails. 
But he is 1 member of the defeated party. 

The rule on which both parties act, requires 
that the duties of a postmaster shall be done by 
a member of the winning party. Some man of 
that party claims, as a right, that his party work 
shall be rewarded. He applies for the position 
of postmaster of Toppleton through his Congress- 
man, and gets it. The old postmaster is turned 
out, without any fault being found with him, 
excepting that he is on the ‘‘wrong side’’ in pol- 
itics, and the new man takes the place. He may 
or may not be as good an officer as was the oth- 
er; but whether he is or not does not matter. 
His political services must be rewarded. Politi- 


| than because they are fitted to discharge its du- | 
| ties, incompetent men aspire to office, are ap- 


COMPANION. 
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But a faithful postmaster has no concern at all, 
as a postmaster, with politics. A clerk may be 
just as good, or just as bad, whether he is a 
Democrat or a Republican. No just reason can 
be given why a Judge should be chosen because 
he belongs to a particular party. In all such 
cases, and in thousands of others, the only prop- 
er test that should be applied is this simple one: 
Is the man honest? Has he the mental qualities 
and the experience that will enable him to per- 
form the duties of the office efficiently and ac- 
ceptably? 

The evil resulting from the rule, that ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils,’” would not be so great 
but for two consequences that experience shows 
to flow from its operation. First, as men get of- 
fice because they are good party workers, rather 





pointed, and are retained when they are proved | 
unfit. Congressmen who fail to be re-elected 

are appointed to foreign missions, though they 

have had no training in diplomacy. Other men 

seek for an office, and care little what it may be, 

so long as it pays well, 

The other evil is, that the manner in which 
even the most petty positions are disposed of, 
leads men to devote themselves and the time for 
which the Government pays, to purely party 
work,—such as managing caucuses, and help- 
ing candidates. The result is that there is what 
we may call a “‘ring’’ of office-holders who are 
continually trying to dictate nominations, and 
interfering in elections in a way that is very dis- 
tasteful to the people. 

A few years ago there was a strong movement 
for “civil service reform.” It was specially in- 
tended to remove both the opportunity and the 
temptation to make political appointments on} 
purely party grounds; to put men into office 
on account of their fitness; and protect them 
against being discharged for political reasons. 
But the movement failed, and now we have re- 
turned to the old maxim that ‘‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils,”” But there are very serious dan- 
gers in the principle, and the generation that is 
soon coming on the stage ought to prepare itself 
to banish so vicious a maxim from the book of 
political morals. 





MARCH. 
The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind and cloud and changing skies; 
T hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month in praise of thee! 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
BRYANT. 
oe 
PUBLIC PARKS. 

Parks and gardens have been well called the 
lungs of cities. Their pure air and pleasant 
prospects, their ample space in which to roam, 
the recreation afforded by their lawns, their lit- | 
tle lakes, their broad avenues, their cool shade, 
do much to preserve the health of the people, to 
give rosy cheeks to the children, and afford new 
strength to the aged. 

So it is that in every age and in every clime, 
we find care taken to establish parks and gar- 
dens in thickly settled places. For in the public 
park the poor man is as rich as the nabob who 
owns acres of glade and forest, and shuts them 
in, by wall and spike, from the rest of the 
world. 

The Bible tells us that the birth-place of the 
human race was in a lovely Asiatic garden. In 
the most ancient countries, such as India, Egypt, 
China, there still exist evidences of remains of 
once noble parks, in which men gathered for 
sport and pastime in ages more remote than his- 
tory tells us of. 

Not only the Babylonians, the Pheenicians, 
and the Persians, but the Greeks and Romans 
prided themselves on their beautiful gardens, 








cies. o 
Thus it is with thousands of postmasters, with 
thousands of officers of various grades through- 


~ | out the country, and with hundreds of clerks at | 


Washington. Even when there is a call for me- | 
chanics for the Navy Yards, the applicants must | 
be willing to vote the ticket of the party that | 
gives them work, or they will not be employed. 
The theory on which this rule rests is wholly 
wrong. If offices are ‘‘spoils,”’ the officer’s first 
duty is to his party. Indeed a great many poli- 
ticians have come to the point of believing this, 
or at least of acting as though they believed it. | 
The true theory is that a public office is one | 





and there on our way, ;in which a man may serve his country or his ria and Battersea Parks, situated in the most 
drove at last to the boat, tired and hungry, but | State. If any duty belongs to the office in which | thickly settled and poverty stricken districts. 


party principles are properly the officer’s guide, 





adorned by costly edifices, statues and terraces, | 
enriched by rare plants, and displaying the 
graceful art of arranging trees, flowers and | 
paths so that the best effect would be given to | 
the whole. | 

Even in Mexico, Peru and Brazil, nay, among 
our own wild North American Indians, gardens | 
and hunting-grounds were laid out with tender 
care. 

We need not speak of the noble parks which 
modern Europe presents. In the very centre of 
London there stretches a series of parks, extend- 
ing more than a mile, with water expanses, 
malls, ancient and lordly trees, and picturesque 
views; while the poor are provided for by Victo- 





Paris has its beautiful Bois de Boulogne and | 


then it is right that politics should be regarded | Champs d’Elysees; Berlin its long, shaded Under | 
in his election or appointment. 


| den Linden; Vienna its broad and pleasant Pra- | 


= sare 


ter; Florence the famous Boboli Gardens, where 
Michael Angelo studied sculpture; and Rome 
those lovely gardens above the city, which af- 
ford such striking views of its lovely ruins. 

We have by no means neglected this source of 
public health and pleasure in the United States: 
and it is now seen that, far from public parks 
being an extravagant luxury, they are actually 
profitable to cities in a money point of view. ~ 

Everybody has heard of, and many of our 
readers have seen, the famous Central Park jn 
New York. Its situation, extent, adornments, 
and means of recreation, make it not inferior to 
the historic parks of the old world. It comprises 
nearly nine hundred acres, and cost the city 
$14,000,000; yet the increase of property border. 
ing on the Park has been so great that the city 
gets, by reason of the increase, some $3,600,000 
more a year in taxes,—five or six times the in- 
terest on the expense. 

Chicago has laid out a fine series of six parks, 
comprising nearly two thousand acres, connect- 
ed with each other by broad and shaded ayve- 
nues, two hundred and fifty feet wide. You can 
drive thirty-three miles in a straight line across 
these parks! 

It is said that in two years property along the 
Chicago parks increased fifteen millions, or more 
than twice what the parks cost. Baltimore and 
Cincinnati have each a large park situated upon 
hills, and giving wide and lovely views over the 
valley of the Ohio, and Chesapeake Bay. 

The finest park in the United States, next to 
Central Park, is that laid out by Philadelphia, 
and called ‘Fairmount.’ It is outside the city 
limits, along the lofty and picturesque banks of 
the Schuylkill River. Within its varied space 
are contained nearly three thousand acres, Its 
natural situation is finer, even, than that of Cen- 
tral Park; and property has increased four-fold 
in its vicinity. 

a 
TIMIDITY OF ORATORS, 

Orators are peculiarly liable to that momentary 
sensation which Collins, in his “Ode to the Pas- 
sions,” has graphically described: 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made. 

As a rule, orators manifest a painful anxiety about 
their speeches. They are uneasy and nervous, as if 
anticipating failure. This is due to the very sensi- 
tive organization which makes them orators. 

“Why! how nervous you are!” said a friend, on 
taking Canning’s hand, just before he rose to speak. 

“Am 1?” was the Prime Minister’s reply. ‘Then 
I shall make a good speech.” 

Daniel Webster, on the other hand, was cool, 
calm, collected. His nerves were of iron. Every- 
thing had been thought out before he rose to speak. 
On the morning he was to reply to Hayne, a group 
of anxious Yankees met him as he entered the capi- 
tol. 

“Mr. Webster,” said a friend, nervously grasping 
him by the arm, “Mr. Webster, are you ready?” 

The great man, bringing his open right hand ver- 
tically down into the palm of the left, quietly said,— 

“T have got four fingers in.” 

“Four fingers” was, among sportsmen, the mark of 
an unusually heavy charge for a gun. Mr. Hayne 
found out how heavy the load was. 

A junior counsel once congratulated Sir William 
Follet on his perfect composure in the prospect of a 
great case he was about to try. Sir William merely 
asked his friend to feel his hand, which was wet 
from the nervousness of anxiety. 

This nervousness and anxiety seems a condition of 
oratorical success. The late Lord Derby, “the Ru- 
pert of debate,”’ as he was named by his admirers, 
said that his principal speeches cost him two sleep- 
less nights,—one in which he was thinking what to 
say, the other in which he was lamenting what he 
might have said better. Cicero, according to Plu- 
tarch, not only wanted courage in arms, but in his 
speaking, also. He began timidly, and in many 
cases he scarcely left off trembling and shaking, 
even when he got thoroughly into the current and 
substance of his speech. 

o.oo 


AGASSIZ’S AMBITION. 

He is wise who learns that “a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possess- 
eth.” A friend once expressed his surprise to Prof. 
Agassiz that, with his great ability, he should be 
content with a very moderate income. 

“I have enough,” was the professor’s reply. “4 
have no time to make money. Life is not sufficient- 
ly long to enable a man to get rich and do his duty 
to his fellow-men at the same time.” ; 

This teacher, for he loved to call himself “Louis 
Agassiz, teacher,” did not cultivate happiness nor 
the art of money-making. He gave himself wholly 
to the every-day cares and duties of expounding the 
works of nature. His wealth was the acquisition of 
knowledge, his happiness its diffusion. 

More clearly than other workers, he seemed to 
have apprehended the words of the catechism in the 
Prayer Book,—“to do my duty in that state of life 


| into which it shall please God to call me.” 
| His life was an illustration of the truth that John 


Ruskin utters, and which we commend to every per- 
son beginning life’s work: 
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«Jt is no man’s business whether he has genius or 
not; work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and 
steadily ; and the natural and unforced results of such 
work will be always the thing God meant him to do, 
and will be his best. 

“No agonies or heart-rendings will enable him to 
do any better. If he is a great man they will be 
great things, but always, if thus peacefully done, 
good and right; always, if restlessly and ambitiously 


done, false, hollow and despicable.” 





—_ +e — 
THE SIMPLICITY OF WISDOM, 

The late Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, was a very wise man. 
Great, however, a3 was his wisdom, it was paral- 
Jeled by his singular simplicity of character. An 
epitaph written by Pope might have been appropri- 
ately cut on the gravestone of the venerable man: 

“Of manners gentle, of affection mild; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 

While great men wondered at the wisdom of the 
sage, the humblest could understand him. 

The students of the seminary were in the habit of 
preaching at neighboring school-houses, in order to 
improve their “gift.” A constant hearer at one of 
these preaching stations was an old colored man. 
He was a humble Christian, but unlearned. Uncle 
Sam, as he was called, would often try to tell his 
mistress what he could remember of the sermon, 
Bat his general complaint was that the preaching of 
the students was too learned and deep for him. 

One Sunday afternoon he came home in an unu- 
sually good humor. A poor unlarnt old man, just 
like himself, he said, had preached at the school- 
house. He didn’t suppose the old man was hardly | 
fitto preach to white people; but Uncle Sam was 
glad he came, for he could remember everything he 
had said. 

The “unlarnt old man” was Dr. Alexander, who, 
when he heard of the colored man’s criticism, said 
it was the highest compliment ever paid to his 
preaching. 





THE ENGLISH PREMIER’S BAPTISM. 

It is a curious phenomenon for a statesman of 
Jewish birth to be the political leader of a Christian 
nation like England, where, until 1858, a Jew was 
not allowed to be a member of the House of Com- 
mons, And it is the more curious as Mr. D’Israeli’s 
connection with the English Church seems due to 
an accident, and not to his own choice. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has an interesting ar- | 
ticleon the D'Israeli family. The father was for | 
many years a regular contributor to a Jewish syna- | 
gogue, though he rarely attended its worship. As | 
length he was elected one of the wardens of the syn- | 
agogue, an office held in high honor. He respect- | 
fully declined the election, but was informed that | 
the rules allowed no Jew to refuse to discharge du- 
ties put upon him. He persisted in declining, and | 
was fined forty pounds for disobedience. He then | 
formally withdrew from the synagogue, but, years | 
after, paid the fine that had been imposed. 

Mr. D'Israeli, senior, never attended the services 
of the Church of England, but Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, an intimate friend of the family, took young 
Benjamin to church, in 1817, and had him chris- 
tened. This secured to the present Premier a nom- 
inal connection with the Church of England, and 
gives him a title to the name of Christian instead of 
Jew. 
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A TENDER-HEARTED SPORTSMAN. 

Sportsmen in foreign lands, like Gordon Cum- 
ming, are generally merciless in their butchery of 
birdsand beasts. But an English officer in India 
tells how his love of sport was completely destroyed, 
in part by the influence of a native guide, who held 
animal life to be sacred, and in part by the extraor- 
dinary affection of the animals for each other. 

One day, when walking with his guide, he shot 
one of a pair of cranes that flew up from ariver. 

“Stop,” said the guide, “and see what the mate 
will do.” 

He stopped and looked. The mate alighted by 
the dead body, flew up, returned, flew up again, re- 
turned again, exhibiting grief and affection such as 
the sportsman had not dreamed of, “It,” he says, 
“penetrated me beyond expression, as I stood, half 
stolid outwardly, and wholly ashamed and grieved 
inwardly,” 

That night, while the guide was sleeping, the 
Sportsman took his double-barrelled gun, dear to 
him from the service of many years in England, and 
dropped it, with all his ammunition, intoa deep pool 
of the stream, where he had shot the crane. He 
felt that the act wasa kind of atonement for his 
thoughtless murder. 





iain set 
WINDS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Itis hard to find any country on earth where dis- 
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dresses spoiled; the white dresses of ladies and | 
children have red brands on them, like marked | 
sheep. These winds so disagreeable on land, are | 
often fatal on the water to vessels, blending, as they 
do, land and water together, and making it impossi- | 
ble for sailors to discern the line of the shore. | 
Baie mcs 
BOY HEROES, 

A British school-ship, the Goliath, was, not long | 
since, destroyed by fire. The boys, all of them quite | 
young, and gathered from the slums of cities, pre- | 
served as good order as if they had been disciplined | 
troops. Several of them exhibited a heroism worthy | 
of veteran officers of education and position. | 

There was a barge moored close to the ship, and a | 
number of the striplings, mostly between seven and | 
ten years of age, had made good their eseape to her. | 
The flames were blowing towards them fiercely, and 
some twenty or more of the children, terrified by the 
heat and almost choked by the dense smoke, wanted 
to push off for shore, but one of their number, a petty 
officer named Billy Bolton, a mere child himself, 
checked the mutiny, and held the great craft to her 
mooring until all who came over that side of the ves- 
sel had got safely into her. Capt. Bourchier says that 
the quiet, resolute bravery of this little fellow was 
the means of saving more than a hundred lives that 
would otherwise have certainly been lost. 

Another lad, named Mouling, but aptly known 
among his companions as “Capt. Webb,”’ swam about 
in the cold water like a great Newfoundland dog, 
picking up the feeble stragglers and helping them 
into shallow water. 

Another jumped over the ship’s side, a height of 
thirty-five feet, into the water. He struck a piece 
of timber and disfigured his face so fearfully that | 
the captain could not recognize him. The lad, how- 
ever, being asked how he came by his injuries, re- 
plied, with the usual salute, that he had had “a 
whack on the head;” and so went on helping his 
companions out of the water. | 





em 
WHY THE TEETH DECAY, 

Recent investigations show that the fruitful causes 
of the decay of teeth, are acids and a certain fungus 
found abundantly inthe mouth. This fungus, whose 
scientific name is Leptothrix vuccalis, appears under 
the microscope as a gray, finely-granular mass, with 
delicate and stiff filaments erected above the surface. 
It attains the greatest growth in the interstices of 
the teeth. An examination of the teeth of forty 
persons of different professions and habits of living, 
showed that on almost all of them there were vege- 
table fungi and animal parasites. In proportion 
to the want of cleanliness were the parasites. The 
“moral” of all this is that if we would preserve 
our teeth, we must keep them very clean. The or- 
dinary means of cleaning them will not do, as the 
parasites do not appear to be unfavorably affected 
by common or uncommon dentifrices. 


“We must use soap,”’ says a writer on this subject, 
“as an ingredient in our dentifrices, or in addition 
to them. It is not necessary to employ any of the | 
so-called ‘dental soaps.’ We have found by experi- 





ence that the imported white castile soap, which is | Stranger—Can: you tell me where Mr. Merea’s | CHROMOS si cvery kine. Foreign and American. 20 
5: 


probably the purest soap made in the world,—a fact 
worth remembering in other connections,—is quite 
tasteless, or at least has no unpleasant taste. Rub 
the wet tooth-brush over a piece of this soap before 
dipping it into the dentifrice you use, and you have 
the most perfect combination for thorough cleansing 
of the teeth and destroying the obnoxious fungns. 
We assume, of course, that the dentifrice itself is 
not one that injures the teeth, as many of those in 
common use do.” 
EE Eee 


DR. WIGHTMAN’S QUIET JOKE, 


The Scottish American Journal tells us how a ven- 
erable clergyman of the old country contrived to 
convey a rebuke to his sly housemaid without mak- 
ing any noise about it. As aspecimen of shrewd 
and quaint practical humor, it is very “smileable.” 


The Jate Rev. Dr. Wightman, Kirkmahoe, one 
night, sitting later than usual, sunk into the pro- 
fundities of a great folio tome, imagined he heard a 
sound in the kitchen inconsistent with the quietude 
and security of a manse, and so, taking his candle, 
he proceeded to investigate the cause. His foot be- 
ing heard in the lobby, the housekeeper began, with 
. a to cover the fire, as if preparing for 

ed. 

“Ye’re late up to-night, Mary.” 

“I’m jist rakin’ the fire, sir, and gaun to bed.” 

“That’s right, Mary, I like timeous hours.” 

On his way back to the study he passed the coal 
closet, and turning the key, took it with him. Next 
morning, at an early hour, there was arap at his 
betiroom door, and a request for the key, to puta 
fire on. 

“Ye’re too soon up, Mary; go back to your bed 

et.” 

* Half an hour later there was another knock, and 
a similar request, in order to prepare for breakfast. 

“1 don’t want breakfast so soon, Mary; go back to 
your bed.”’ 

Another half hour and another knock, with an en- 
treaty for the key, as it was washing day. 

his was enough. He rose and handed out the 
key, saying,— 

“Go and let the man out.”” 

Mary’s sweetheart had been imprisoned all night 
in the coal closet, as the minister shrewdly suspected, 
where, Pyramus and Thisbe-like, they had breathed 
their love to each other through the key-hole. 





—+o>—___——— 
THE WAY YOU LOOK AT IT, 





comforts do not mingle with enjoyments, and neu- 
Tralize their value, Tempests will blow even in 
climes “where every prospect pleases.” The si- 
Moons of Africa, the typhoons of Eastern Asia, the 
Lorth winds of Italy, and the westerly winds of San 
Francisco, are none of them agreeable. 
Be, Barker, in an interesting sketch of Cape- 
wn, South Africa, published in Lippincott’s Mag- 
re utters some hard words against the sou’-east- 
‘on that region. They rage with great force, 
th § up trees and deep-rooted vines. She says 
pa whirl along clouds of dust from the red clay 
S and fields, and this red dust leaves its mark 


eve e 
Tywhere. The stems and lower branches of trees 
along the roads are red. 


Some one looking at a picture of Turner’s, said to 
‘the artist, “I never saw such effects in nature.” 
| “Don’t you wish you could?” replied Turner. On 
| the retina of the ox’s eye is pictured the same land- 
| scape as the artist sees, The artist is stimulated; 
the ox chews its cud. Mr. P. G. Hammerton, the 
English artist and author, thus sets forth the differ- 
ent ways of using the eyes: 


A child in a library values those books most which 
have gilt edges; a book collector prizes the rarest 
editions; but a lover of reading, for its own sake, 
neither cares for gilt edges nor rare editions, only 
for the excellence of the matter and the accuracy of 
the text. Sois our value for men and nature af- 
fected by the artistic spirit. To it, vulgar show is 
the gilt-edged hook; the extraordinary is the rare 


Fine cloth is ruined, silk | edition; what it values is often very humble and | 





COMPANION, 


poor to eyes that cannot read it. It can see majesty | 
and dignity in many a poor laborer; it can detect 
meanness under the mantle of an emperor; it can 


in the palace of a thousand chambers. | 
—————_ + 


INDIAN CONJURERS. 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to India has ¢ 


brought out the jugglers of that landin full force. 
One of their tricks, the making of the dried skin of 
a cobra live, is thus described: 


One of their tricks is to make the dried skin of a 
cobra live. They allow the beholder every opportu- 
nity to see how it is done; and at the last stage of 
jugglery but one he may examine the basket to see 
that nothing but the serpent skin isin it. A white 
cloth is taken by the juggler and placed over the 
basket, after having been well shaken, so that you 
ny be assured nothing is in it. 

A pipe is produced, and with it a horrible noise, 
similar to that always made by snake charmers, and 
not unlike the sound acracked and badly-made bag- 
pipe would emit, is made. No one goes near the 
cloth or basket except the almost naked man, who 
cannot possibly hide any live snake in his sleeves, 
for the simple and suflicient reason that he has nei- 
ther sleeves nor jacket. 

The sheet is lifted, and on the lid being opened a 
most distinctly energetic serpent is discovered. No 
sooner is it stirred than it rises on its tail, spreads 
out its hood, and strikes with its fangs and tongue 
at the charmer. 





| 


HOW AN ENEMY WAS MADE. | 


“Jenny June,” the well-known fashion writer, re- 
lates this reminiscence: 





I had only one enemy in Southbridge, to my | 
knowledge, and that was an elderly deacon’s wife. 
The way it came about was this: L was my nephew's 
teacher, as well as my brother’s housekeeper; and 
on one occasion, When we had been invited to dine 
in state at her house, she called out to Egbert ina 
high voice, from her end of the table,— 
“Sonny, won't you have some puddin’ ?” 
To the horror and consternation of his papa and , 
myself, the terrible infant replied, quite as loudly,— 
“T guess if you lived at our house, my aunt would 
make you say pudd-ing.”” | 
Tam sure at that moment I wished grammar and 
correct pronunciation were, with truth, at the bot- 
tom of a well; but it was of no avail. Going home 
my reverend brother remarked, “It will never be 
forgiven, Jennie.” 
And he proved to be right; it never was. 
—+or--___—_ 
| 
LOCATING A FARM. | 
The story is often told of a cabin-boy who asked 
the captain if anything is lost when one knows | 
ba ss | 
where it is; and tothe captain’s testy censure for 
asking such a foolish question, added, “The tea-ket- 
tle is overboard.” It seems odd enongh for farms 
to get lost in this way, but a similar joke is current | 
in England: | 
It has been raining in England. It has been rain- | 
ing for the past three months as if the flood-gates of 


| heaven were opened. A copy of London Fun, just | 
| 


arrived, has the following: 


farm is 
| Stranger—“‘Yes.” 


neath that there bo-at.”’ 





MORE NEW 


AND 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
We have this week published a new sheet of attractive 
designs for 


| FRET SAWING. 


| They have been designed by a practical artist, and will 
| be in great demand by those who have the Saw. 


| WE WILL SEND FOR 


| 25c, 


1 Sheet New Designs. 
2 Sheets Impression Paper. 





In ordering say Sheet of Designs No. 5, and Impression 
Paper : 
aper. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





wHY Is OUR 
IMPROVED BRACKET SAW 


SO POPULAR? 
Why pvers the demand for it constantly increase ? 


It always 
gives perfect satisfaction. 
FRANKLIN, Ky. 

T received the Bracket Saw in good order, and I must 
tell you that I am delighted with it. [would not part 
| With mine, if I could not get another, for more than three 

times what it cost. G. G. PETRI. 
| Over 40,000 of these Saws are in constant use. 


| Buy it for your children. 





Buy it for your grandchildren. 
Buy it for your neighbors’ childrer. 
It will develope a mechanical taste. It will help them 


to beautify home. It will help them to earn money. 
Read the following offer : 






















= of 
OUR IMPROVED | 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) | 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for #1 25. 











PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Youth’s Companion “aie | 
41 Temple Place. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rustic—“Well, sir, it’s as nigh as can be under- | 


All styles vof Visiting, Address, Emblematical and 


| recognize grandeur in a narrow house, and pettiness | Business Cards. Fine printing and first-class stock guar- 


anteed. We have more than 100 styles and designs; the 
best and cheapest in this country. See the followin, 
orices for a few of our styles; 50 White Bristol, 15 ¢.; 

inted Bristol, 11 colors, 20 ¢.; 50 Granite, 5 colors, 25 
50 Plaid, 4 colors, 25 ¢.; 50 Repp, 6 colors, 30 ¢; 50 Dam 
6 colors, 30 c.; 50 Marble, 5 colors, 35 ¢.; 50 Snowflake, 8 

B, 39.3 5 s,6 colors, 40 c.; 50 Scroll, 8 designs, 

wrinted in any one design, 0 c.; 50 Floral, 10 designs, 
No extra charge for address line on cards, Agents 
wanted everywhere. Complete Outfit, including samples 
of cards, large specimen sheet of type, with full price-lists 
and instructions, sent for 10c. All cards sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 

l0-lt H. & T. F. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 


UNT’S REMEDY 
Wry ug THE CREAT Nia 
IDNEY MEDICIN 


A positive remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of 
Bladder and Urinary Or- 
Remedy is purely vegetable and 








name 
5 


the Kidneys, 
ans. un 
prepared expressly for the above diseases. It has 


cured thousands. ry bottle warranted. Send to W. 
arke, Providence, R.L., for illustrated pamphlet. 
your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 


W AITT Will send you 65 Address Cards, 
25 varieties. With your name 
printed on them, for 25 cts. Samples of Repp, Damask, 
Gelatine, Snowflake, Scotch Granite, Tinted Bristol, Plaid, 
ete., in every package. We offer two $10 go/d gifts to the 
boys and girls who selltour Cards. Send 25 cts. for the 
Cards and particulars, 275 Decalcomanie, assorted, 25 cts, 
10—steow W.H. WAITT, Box 282, MEDFORD, Mass. 


Toeus. ? an 


of all kinds for Amateurs, Machinists, Car- 
enters, and all classes of Mechanics. Tl- 
ustrated Catalogues free to any address. 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. 9—4t 
AMATEUR WORKERS 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
for our new and enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3d edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & CO., Foot 
K. 5th wand 6th Sts., New York, 39—26t 


- _ — k a 
OLVE 'Theelegant-| 
ly mounted, 
REV nickle-plat— 
ill r ‘ 


ed New Buffalo B Revolve 

With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 ;20,000sold ; everyone warran- 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed, Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, a 


69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 


CHAS. F. SEVERANCE, 
Fancy Card Printer, Brockton, Mass., 
will send 50 finely-printed Cards for cts. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Samples, or 25 cts. for Agents’ Sample Book, 
the finest ever issued. 10—ltp 
“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide a@ 
tang The Centennial Printing 
>ress, ®2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
$5 00. Send for new Thustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
Price 10 cts. Circulars free. 
D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 























Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 


| Rustic—Yes, sir,I can. D’ye sce that there bo- | Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 W — 


ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent by post 

on receipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento Wood 
Carving Co., 5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; 57 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. 9—Rt 


2 “Original and Selected Alphabets,” for the use of 





Are you troubled with garments rip- 


or yaw 
[EUREKA] 
ping? Use the Eureka Machine 


MACHIN 3 Twist, and you will have one trouble 
[ SILK i} less. Try it, and you will use no other. 


wTtA IPS. 100 nice rare, 20c. 50, all different, 20c.; 
WO 100, all different, 50c. Elaborate illustrative prospec- 
tus, 3c. Catalogue, lic. All post-free. STANLEY, GIB- 
Bons & Co., London, W. C., Eng. 9—2t 


D0 YOU Male or Female. Send your address and get 
something that will bring you in honorably 
WANT. over $150 a month sure. 
MONEY INVENTORS’ UNION. 
6—26t 


173 Greenwich Street, New York. 


- = = o 

' Lamb Knitting Machine. 

Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and COMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Dou- 
ble, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shaw!s, 
Scarfs, ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods, ‘The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make 5 a day with it. Agents want ad. 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. Ad- 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; 
Cineinnati, O.; Chicago, IlL.; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


25 Leap Year Cards in 
for 25c. Fun for the la- 
dies. 43 Visiting Cards in 
for 35c. or 50 without cs 


for 25c. Terms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 
5—13t FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every where. 
250 Business honorable and first-class, Var- 











ticulars sent free. Address 
J.WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’tu pictures, 50 ctx, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 Veautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50 for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


1 Sample to Agents! Needed in every family. 
Large profits! Send stamp. M.MIKOLAS 

& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 


YOUR NAME ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


(notwoalike) 30¢. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10¢. 
Agents’ outfit, 1s cts. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the svstem in an unhealthy condition. 

"GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, - 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicine; are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for partienlars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
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For the Companion, 


THE MISSING SONG. 


From out a lofty nest there fell 
tiny egg. Ahme! Ahme! 

And on the ground beneath the tree 

Were only bits of broken shell. 


It seareg was missed; for soon the nest 

. With little downy balls was filled, 
Whose faintest chirp and twitter thrilled 
And stirred with joy the mother’s breast. 


And now the air is full of song; 

And merry birds, from bush and tree, 
Unite in one harmonious glee 

That echoes far and echoes long. 


Its joy and sweetness who can tell? 

And yet from out the choir | miss 

One singer, as I gaze on this 

Poor fragment of a pretty shell. 

This might have been the sweetest bird 

That ever praised a simmer hour, 

Had fate not robbed it of its dower, 

And left its melodies unheard. 

And when this egg, so deftly shaped, 

Fell from the nest, its promise spent, 

Ah, who can tell me whither went 

The wealth of song that then escaped ? 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


7e 
For the Companion. 
A ROYAL EXAMPLE. 


It is a fault common with very many young 
Amevicans,—and older ones are, not wholly free 


from it,—to suppose that King George IIL, un- | 


der whose reign our country achieved its inde- 
pendence, was a tyrant, who cherished neither 
reverence for God nor love towards his subjects. 

When, after the revolutionary strife, John Ad- 
ams arrived in England as the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, he was graciously 
received, and affected almost to tears by the 
honest words of King George: 

“Twas the last man in the kingdom, sir, to 
consent to the independence of America; but 
now it is granted, I shall be the last man in the 
world to sanction a violation of it.’ 

These words bespeak integrity, and exhibit the 
principles of a true man. Buta more striking 


incident is that which illustrates a higher feature | 


of his character. 

When favorite daughter, the Princess 
Amelia, lay upon her death-bed, she was con- 
stantly attended by her royal father, and the 
conversation between them was often upon the 
momentous topic of a future world. 

“My dear child,” said His Majesty, on one of 
these sad occasions, ‘you have ever been a good 
child to your parents. 
above reproach, 


his 


Your conduct has been 
But I need not tell you that it 
is not by the excellencies of your character alone 
that you can Your acceptance with 
God must depend on your faith and trust in the 
Lord Jesus,”’ 
“I know it,’ 
emphatically, 
trust.’’ 


be saved. 


replied the princess, mildly but 
“and I can wish for no better 


Ican imagine nothing more impressive than 
to see the King, grown old and nearly blind, 
bending over his dying child, and pointing her 
to Christ, as alone her Saviour and the Saviour 
of the world. G. L. A. 


+> 


TWO LOST BABY CHILDREN. 

“Babes in the woods’’ has become a phrase 
suggestive of all tender pitifulness, and the pic- 
ture conveyed in it always provokes a quicker 
throb in fathers’ and mothers’ hearts. 
lost little children the wilderness of a great city is 
in some respects a more forlorn wandering-place 
than the woods. The San Francisco Chronicle 
tells this story of two little straylings, picked up 
in the street one day last fall. Their names 
were Amos and Harry Axton: 





Yesterday morning, at one o'clock, while Of- | 


ficer Courneen was patrolling Montgomery Street, 
he stumbled upon two mites of humanity, who 
were aimlessly toddling along, with their little 
hands imbedded in tiny pockets, and their little 
faces blue with the cold. The officer was con- 
siderably surprised at the unusual sight. 

“IT say, you specks, does your mother know 
you're out?” 

One of the specks affected dismay at the glit- 


But to | 





cence of childhood, and tucking a speck under 
either arm, sped with extravagant steps into the 
resence of Capt. Douglas, at the police office. 
Vith the single ejaculation, ‘‘Lost!” the officer 


| each eye, and retreated in confusion. 

These little waifs (who were nicely dressed, 
and evidently of good family) had lost their 
mother by death, in Santa Cruz, three months 
before, and an uncle (we think of the “‘Babes in 
the Wood” again) had brought them to San 
; Francisco and abandoned them, since which they 
| had wandered two days and nights alone. 


| ‘ 


|WHAT OUR GRANDMOTHERS DID. 

“Ig there anything whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new’’? Recently our readers were 
interested in an alpaca dress, sheared, woven 
and made up the same day. But ‘‘There is no 
new thing under the sun.” The “thing,’’ or 
something like it, was done one hundred years 
ago, as this story, told by an aged mother to her 
| children, shows: 





—. 


Late in the afternoon of one of the last days 
of May, 1776, when I was a few months short of 
fifteen years old, notice came to Townsend, Mass., 
where my father used to live, that fitteen sol- 
diers were wanted. 

The train band was instantly called out, and 
my brother, the next older than myself, was one 
that was selected. He did not return till late at 
night, when all were in bed. When I arose in 
the morning, I found my mother in tears, who 
informed me that my brother John was to march 
the day after to-morrow, at sunrise. My father 
was at Boston, in the Massachusetts Assembly. 
| Mother said that though John was supplied with 
summer clothes, he must be away seven or eight 
| months, and would suffer for want of winter 
| garments. ‘There was at this time no store, and 
| no articles to be had except such as each family 
would make itself. The sight of a mother’s 
| tears always brought all the hidden strength of 
the mind to action. I immediately asked her 
what garments were needed. She replied ‘‘Pan- 
taloons.”’ 

“Q, if that is all,” said I, ‘‘we will spin and 
| weave him a pair before he goes.”’ 
| “Tut,’? said my mother, ‘tthe wool is on the 
| sheep's back, and the sheep are in the pas- 
| ture,”” 
| Limmediately turned to a younger brother, and 
| bade him take a salt dish and call them into the 
ard. 

Mother replied, ‘“‘Poor child! there are no 
sheep-shears within three miles and a half.’”’ 

“T have some small shears at the loom,”’ I 
| said. 
| “But we can’t spin and weave in so short a 

time.”” 

“Tam certain we can, mother.’ 

“How can you weave it? There is a long web 
of linen in the loom.” 

“No matter; I can find an extra loom.” 

By this time the sound of the sheep made me 
quicken my steps towards the yard. I requested 
my sister to bring the wheel and cords, while I 

| went for the wool. I went to the yard with my 
| brother, and secured a white sheep, from which 
| 1 sheared with my loom shears half enough for 
| the web; we then let her go with the rest of the 
| flock. Isent the wool in with my sister. Lu- 
| ther ran off fora black sheep, and held her while 
| | cut off wool for my filling and half the warp, 
jand then allowed her to go with the remaining 
| part of her fleece. 

| The wool thus obtained was duly carded and 
| spun, washed, sized and dried; a loom was found 
| a few doors off, the web got in, woven, and pre- 
| pared, cut and made, two or three hours before 
| my brother’s departure,—that is to say, forty 

hours from the commencement. 

| ‘The good old lady closed by saying,— 

“I felt no weariness, I wept not,—I was serv- 
|; ing my country; I was preparing a garment for 
| my darling brother. The garment finished, I re- 

tired and wept, till my overcharged and burst- 
| ing heart was relieved.” 





| 


ly 
| 


| aa ace ada 

| A LION-TAMER’S PERIL. 

Those whose business it is to tame wild beasts, 

| and to enter their cages for the amusement of 
an audience, require not only courage, but 

| nerves of steel. Their presence of mind must be 
| such that no event, no matter how sudden and 
appalling, can disturb it. All these qualities 
seem to have been united in a French lion-tamer, 

named Bidel. It was his custom to go into a 

| cage of wild beasts, accompanied by a sheep, 
which was by his presence kept safe from attack. 
At Havre, however, he had a terrible encounter 

| with his trained animals. 

On a recent occasion he proceeded to the lion's 
cage, and his first act was to place the sheep on 
the back of a lioness, as he had frequently done 

| before. No sooner had he accomplished this 


ter of the police star, and would have scampered | than a powerful lion sprang upon the poor sheep, 
off had not his wee companion restrained him | and buried his teeth deep into its body. 


with the following consolatory announcement,— 


“Hold on, Harry! He won't hurt us. 


There was a large number of spectators pres- 
ent, and, as may be imagined, the sudden act of 


The little man then, straightened up, and al-' the lion created an instant and general panic. 
most dislocated a miniature neck in attempting | Bidel stepped forward, and, with the utmost 


to gaze the officer in the eye unflinchingly. 
“We haint got no mother.’ 


| coolness, struck the lion a blow on the mouth 
with a heavy stick, which made him crouch and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The officer made a mental note on the inno-! 


took a mite from each arm, wiped a tear from 


MARCH 9, 1st; 








and chased him back to his cage. He then 
fought his way back through the other animals, 
and amidst the bravos of the assembly, came out 
triumphantly, carrying his wounded sheep with 
him. The poor animal, which was a great fa- 
vorite of the lion-tamer, has since died of its 
| wounds. 





For the Companion. 
SUMMER IN THE HEART. 


Why look without, when all within 
Beams with the sunshine of the heart? 

From winter’s cold and tempests’ din 
The happy household dwell apart! 


Sweeter than trill of summer brook 
Are happy voices, soft and meek; 
A pansy blooms in every look 
f bright blue eyes that more than speak! 


The hue of health on every cheek 
Is charining as the full-blown rose; 
From Nature’s hoard would artist seek 
For fairer scene than babe’s repose ? 


Home—that a mother’s love and care 
A very paradise has made, 

Where voice of song and voice of prayer 
Are heard alike, in sun and shade; 


O, at this blessed “ingle-side,” 

Her white wings folding o’er the spot, 
Domestic Peace shall e’er abide, 

Nor storm or shadow change her lot! 





SS 
OUR DAUGHTERS. 


In one of her lectures Mrs. Livermore devoted 
considerable time to this question, ‘‘What shall 
we do with our daughters?’ Some sensible per- 
son, who has thought over and through the sub- 
ject, answers the question by these plain and 
wholesome suggestions: 

Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them to make bread. 

Teach them to make shirts. 

Teach them to foot up store bills.* 

Teach them not to wear false hair. 

Teach them not to paint and powder. 

Teach them to wear warm, thick shoes. 

Teach them to wash and iron clothes. 

Bring them up in the way they should go. 

Instruct them how to make their own dresses. 

Teach them that a dollaris one hundred cents. 

Teach them how to cook a good meal of 
victuals. 

Teach them every day hard, practical common 
sense. 

Teach them how to darn stockings and sew on 
buttons. 

Give them a good, sensible education. 

Teach them to say no, and mean it; and yes, 
and stick to it. 

Instruct them to regard the morals, not the 
money of beaux. 

Teach them to wear calico dresses, and do it 
like a queen. 

Instruct them in all the mysteries of the kitch- 
en, dining-room and parlor. 

Instruct them to have nothing to do with in- 
temperate and dissolute young men. 

Teach them that a good, round, rosy romp is 
worth fifty delicate consumptives. 

Teach them that the more one lives within his 
income, the more he will save. 

Teach them that the further one lives beyond 
his income, the nearer he gets to the poorhouse. 

Rely upon it, that upon your teaching depends, 
in a great measure, the weal or woe of their after 
life. 

Teach them accomplishments,—music, draw- 
ing,—if you have time and money to do it with. 

Teach them that God made them in His own 
image, and that no amount of tight-lacing will 
improve the model. 

Teach them that a good, steady mechanic, 
without a cent, is worth a dozen oitpated loaf- 
ers in broadcloth. 

Instruct them in the essentials of life,—truth, 
honesty and uprightness,—then at a suitable 
time let them marry. 


* Instead of running them up.—(Ep1ToR.) 


2 
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HERO AND THE HOGS. 

The credit gained by collie dogs in managing 
sheep is enough for them to “retire upon” with 
pride; but for one to succeed in regulating a lot 
of scattered swine (the most refractory animals 
in the world) is certainly an extra ‘‘feather in 
his cap.” 

A Scotch lad of Nether-Lockaber was making 
his way from Corran Ferry to Fort William, with 
a drove of hogs before him, when, in a sudden 
fright, three of the animals darted from the road 
and rushed into the sea. The young drover 
+ could not get them out, and he was standing on 
the shore, in great trouble, when Mr. Angus 
Macdonald, of the Glenspean Hotel, Fort Wil- 
liam, appeared on the scene, accompanied by his 
faithful collie, “Hero.’’ The poor fellow at once 
appealed to Mr. Macdonald to help him, if he 
could; but by this time the hogs were a long dis- 
tance from the shore, and having got into the 
tide, were being swirled hither and thither by 
the eddies, and slowly sucked away by the ebb- 
ing current. 

Mr. Macdonald never thought of speaking to 
his dog, thinking that it would be useless. The 
gallant ‘‘Hero” himself, however, was of differ- 
ent opinion. Standing on a rock for a little, 
| while he was duly considering what was best to 
| be done in the cireumstances, he dashed into the 
| sea, and swam rapidly out to where the hogs 











“Where's your father? your home? What're | yell with pain, and throw his bleeding victim | were floating about, by this time in a very ex- 
trembling at the feet of the courageous per- | hausted state. 


you doing out at this time o’ night, any how?” 


questioned the officer, 


The little fellow replied readily but quivering- | 


“Haint got no father, neither, nor no home, 


and we're Jooking for a box to sleep in,” 


| former. 


| 


Getting fairly outside them, he commenced to 


In another moment, however, all the wild | bark, with a view of driving them landwards. 


| beasts were lashed into fury by the sight of the| The stupid animals didn’t understand it, and 


bl 
| Bidel could possibiy escape, 


presence of mind, however, he kept the other ' foolish enough to be setting their faces 
animais at bay until he had subdued the lion instead of landwards, as he wanted the 





awards 
mm. 

ir did the 
Ve before 


Thus, for upwards of a full half hor 
gallant ‘‘Hero” circle about and dri 
him, as he best could, the hogs, yard by yard, 
theshore. Two of them at last managed to - 
a footing upon the shingle, and were safe ha 
the third was either too stupid or too much : 
hausted to effect a landing, so “Hero,” gp ai 
tired of barking and administering admonitor 
nips, took the animal by the neck, and fairly 
dragged it, nolens volens, ashore. y 

After a short rest, the hogs were 
enough, and able to pursue their journey along 
with their companions. ‘Hero’ is a most intel 
ligent looking animal, with a magnificent ¢;, 
and very powerful limbs. is 


all right 


———_—_+or — 
PAT AND HIS MASTER’S Pig, 


A stingy man is so nearly related toa thig 
that he should not be surprised if thieves got jp. 
timate with him to his cost, as is illustrated in 
the following incident: 


A Yorkshireman having killed a pig, and nq 
wishing to divide with his neighbors, as was the 
custom, said to his man (who, by the way, wa 
a son of the Emerald),— : 

‘Pat, if I give the neighbors, who have givey 
to me, a piece of my pork, I'll have none for my. 
self. Can you tell me what Iam todo?” ~ 

“Bedad, sir,” said Pat, ‘‘it’s myself that cay 
do that same thing.” 

“Good!”’ said the Yorkshireman, rubbing his 
hands, and looking at Pat. ‘‘Now tell me whi 
Iam to do.” 

“Faith, sir,’’ said Pat, “sure and when the en. 
thur is claned, just be afther hanging it againg 
the door, where ivery mother’s son of them wil 
see it; and early in the morning, before any om 
is about, get up and take in your pig and hideit 
away. Thin when your neighbors come, just 
afther telling them that the pig was sthole.” 

“Capital idea, Pat!’’ exclaimed the Yorkshire. 
man. ‘“T’ll do it.” 

So, when the pig was cleaned it was hung w 
outside, so that the neighbors might see it. The 
countryman anxiously awaited the approaching 
night, and at last retired to bed, but not to sleep 
Pat, under cover of the darkness of the nigit, 
crept around the house and stole the pig. 

What was the astonishment of the Yorkshire 
man when, at early dawn, he arose to hide away 
his pig, but found no pig there, can be bette 
imagined than described. Pat came in with his 
“Top o’ the mornin’ to ye, sir,”’ and giving hin 
a knowing wink, said,— 

“Master, how about the pig?” 

*‘Well, Pat, the pig was stolen in reality.” 

“Faith, and that sounds just as natural asif 
you had lost your pig,”’ said Pat, with another 
knowing wink. 

“But, you blockhead, [ tell you the pig ww 
stolen.”’ 

“Faith, and the sorra a bit o’ me thought you 
could act so well. Just stick to that; it’s nat 
ural as life.’’ 

“But,’? roared the now irate Yorkshireman 
“T tell you the pig was stolen!” 

“Och!” said Pat, ‘‘stick to it, and ver nabon 
will belave you, and sorra a bit of it they'll get 
Faith, I didn’t think ye could do it so well.” 


+> 


A BARGAIN WITH THE PUMP. 


There is many a harder customer for a thirsty 
man to deal with than a pump, as the following 
story will show: 





A hard-working weaver had saved a guines 
for the express purpose of having what he callél 
a week’s fuddle. He began on Monday, speni- 
ing three shillings per day for seven days. (1 
the morning of the eighth day he was buming 
with thirst, but his money was gone. He wett 
to the back-door of the beer-shop where he had 
spent every farthing of his guinea, to beg a pitt 
on trust. The landlady was mopping the pa 
sage. He stood looking at her, with his cracked 
lips, parched tongue and bloodshot eyes, expe 
ing her to ask him to, take just a drop; but sh 
did not, and he requested her to trust him for 
only one pint. 

With an indignant look, she replied,— 

“Trust you? Set a step in this house, 
will dash this mop in your face.” ; 

The poor man hung down his head in shane. 
He was leaning against the pump, and afters 
little study, began to talk to it. 

“Well, Pump,” he said, “I have not spent 

guinea with thee; wilt thow trust me a drop: 
* He lifted up the handle, put his burning mouth 
to the spout, and drank. This done, he aga 
said to the pump, ‘Thank thee, Pump: and no¥ 
hear me, Pump. By God’s help, I will not entet 
a public house again for the next seven yes 
and, Pump, thou art a witness.” 

The bargain was kept, and this man 
ward became a respectable manufacturer, 
often said it was a grand thing for him that 
landlady threatened to dash the mop in his fact 

Are there not many poor fellows who —~ 
do well to stop trading at the bar and try 
gain with the pump?—The Morning. 


and] 


after 


and 
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A WORD TO PUPILS. 





The Rhode Island Medical Society, at ot 
meeting, expressed the opinion that atten 7 
at balls, sitting up late nights, eating (OP . 
food, drinking tea and coffee, and reading = 
of fiction, were among the prominent cat 
ill health among pupils while attending s¢ nti 

The Society recognized that deficient vO" 
tion, undue confinement in constrained post a 
and improper study at home, were injurioy 


the health of scholars, but they insite 
ood, and no one in the assembly believed that | “Hero” had to nip them all round, once and | what the pupil did or did not do ont of se 


Preserving his , again, on the noses, when at any time they were ,; much to do with his good or bad health. 
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For the Companion. | 


MY LITTLE NEIGHBOR ACROSS 
THE WAY. 

My little neighbor across the way 

Isn't afraid of the winter day; 

He could live in Greenland if he should choose, 

For he has two pairs of black fur shoes ;— 

Two pairs well buttoned up, nice and neat, 

And he wears them all, for he has four feet. 

He is never known to cough or sneeze, 

For his leggins always cover his knees; 

And he has a mantle, soft and warm, 

That keeps him safe from the wind and storm. 


| 


My little neighbor across the way 
Isa lucky fellow, you will say; 
Ah, yes, indeed! for he lies in the sun 
And sleeps and dreams when his work is done. 
He never has tailors’ bills to pay, 
Although his costume is neat and gay. 
Shopping expenses were long since paid, 
For he was born with his clothes all made. 
What is his name? You can guess in a trice 
When I tell you he lives by catching mice. 

M. F. Butts. 





For the Companion. 


FREDDY’S DRESSES. 





Freddy was four years old, and mamma had 
just finished the brightest little navy blue sailor 
suit, with stripes down the sides of the pants, 
tows of bright steel buttons, and a cunning little 
anchor in each corner of the square collar. 

Freddy was a happy boy over the prospect of 
leaving off dresses, and no sailor boy ever 
stepped about more proudly than this little 
brown-eyed hero. 

But, after all, Freddy carried a heavy heart 
under the blue blouse, for he heard mamma tell 
grandma that the warm plaid dresses were too 
good to be laid aside, and that she would have 
him wear them a while longer for every day. 

Now for a boy who has tasted the bliss of pan- 
taloons and boots to be thrust back into dresses, 
isa trial not to be described. 

Freddy’s brain was busy all the forenoon, un- 
der the little sailor hat. He thought that if the 
dresses were only out of the way, the matter 
Would soon be settled. 

Mamma had told him, along time ago, that 
vhen he was old enough to wear pants he might 
five all his dresses to his little friend, Taddie 
Ross, for her big doll, “Sallie.” 

Freddy concluded that the safest way would 
be to carry the dresses at once to Taddie, “He'd 
gothrough the alley ways, and mamma ’nd papa 
Wouldn’t see him.” 

So he went to the chamber closet, and gath- 
ered up dress after dress in his chubby arms, 
and started out through the wood-shed into the 
alley. 

Freddy knew the way to Taddy’s house 
through the streets, but when he got in the dark, 
muddy alley he was puzzled; but he trudged on, 
hugging his dresses. 

When he reached a street, he would cross 
uickly, and slip into the alley again. 
The alleys were dark and narrow, and the ug- 


Iymud had taken all the “shine” off his new 


and Freddy was beginning to feel so dis- 
Couraged that when he caught his new pants on 
‘nail in an old store-box, and tore them, two or 
large tears rolled down his cheeks; but he 


trudged on. 


9, dear! why will people throw old barrel 
PS in the alley for little boys to fall over? 
dy was so tired, and he couldn’ t lift his feet 
so when he stepped on the hoop, and 

and struck him in the face, over he 


Very high: 
it flew up 


‘ambled in the mud,—dresses and all! 


_ tae YOUrNS 





This was very discouraging; but the little man 
picked himself up, wiped the mud off his new 
hat on his sleeve, and crossing to the sunny side 
of the alley, concluded to sit down and rest. 

Here, half an hour later, a policeman found 
him, fast asleep, against an empty store-box, his 
hat over his eyes, one boot off, and a pile of 
muddy plaid dresses in his arms. 

The policeman picked him up in his arms, and 
started for home; but Fred rubbed his eyes with 





T oe ! 
home; he wanted to do to Taddie’s, and tate the | 
dwesses.”’ 
home until he was assured the dresses were too 


muddy for him to ever wear again. | that this little Katy could never go out of the 
0. 8. B. | house, for she had no cloak, or shawl, or hood, 


—_——_—_+@e—— ——_—— 
For the Companion. 


NEDDY. 

Hiding behind the sofa, 

Playing bo-peep through the chairs, 
Racing from attic to cellar, 

Sliding down the stairs. 
Turning the house topsey-turvey 

(Grandmammia says, every day), 
Brimful of his roguish frolic 

And his merry, childish play. 


Running for lunch to the pantry, 
And leaving the door ajar, 
Where pussy may slyly enter, 

And make havoc near and far; 
Sailing his shoes in the duck-pond, 
Scattering the new-mown hay, 
Chasing the chickens and turkeys, 

Frightening them all away. 


Trying on grandpa’s glasses, 
That hide his merry black eyes, 
And with newspaper open before him, 
Looking so wondrous wise. 
The paper is wrong side upward, 
But ’tis all the same to him; 
His eyes from study, at present, 
I assure you have never grown dim. 


Yet dearly we love our Neddy, 
In spite of his mischief and play ; 
And lonely and dull seems the household, 
When his smiling face is away. 
And we ask that our Father in heaven 
Would guide and keep him each day, 
And watch over our darling’s footsteps, 
That he never may go astray. 
KATE. 
Se 
For the Companion. 


OLD CHANTICLEER. 





Old Chanticleer, he 


Her name is Katy, and she is only three years 
old. 


helps her in many ways, though she is only a 
baby. 

thing, while her mother cannot see at all. 
brings sticks of wood,—not very big ones,—and 
puts them into the stove, and does many other 
‘his muddy fists, and said he “didn’t want to do | little things to help. 


Nor would he consent to be carried | too, and very soft and silky. 


| liked it very much, because it had a pocket. 


COMPANION. 


They are for a little girl who has none at all. 
Her mother is poor, and blind, too, and Katy 


But she has bright eyes, and can see every- 
She 


She has brown eyes, and her hair is brown, 


Cousin Susie went to see her, and she found 


or anything to keep her warm. And she had 
only an old, torn, soiled dress, that came down to 
her feet. 

It belonged once to a girl ten years old; so it 
was a great deal too large for Katy; but she 


Why did't her mother make her another 
dress? 

Because she had no money to buy one, and 
besides, she is blind and cannot sew. 

Cousin Susy felt so sorry for her that she came 
right home and made her a nice little dress, and 
a warm sack, and bought her a woollen hood, to 
keep her poor little ears warm. The dress had 
a pocket, with a handkerchief and a bright pen- 
ny in it. 

When the dress was put on, Katy was so 
pleased that she did not know what to say. So 
she sat up in a chair and smiled, and spread the 
dress out on each side, and smoothed back her 
hair, first with one hand, and then with the 
other. 

But when she put her hand in the pocket, she 
danced about the room, and sang, and waved 
her arms. 

That makes you laugh cause yowre so glad? 

So it made me laugh. 

But she danced with little bare, white feet, for 
she has no shoes or stockings. 

You wear slippers when you dance? 

I*suppose so. But 1 am knitting her these 
warm stockings; and I shall buy her a pair of 
strong, thick boots, and then she can dance in 
them, and go to walk in them, too. Won’t that 
be nice? 

Now it is four o’clock, and time for you to 
go. 

Ask mamma to let you come again soon; and 
perhaps I can tell you more about little Katy. 

Good-by, dear. ANNIE MOORE, 


tm 
For the Companion. 


DOLLY’S WASHING. 


When Monday comes, I fly around, 
I’m up as soon as Bridget, 

She’s sometimes cross, I must confess, 
And says I make her fidget. 


I always have my Dolly’s clothes 
A soakin’ over Sunday; 

And then they’re ready to be rubbed 
And taken care of Monday. 


Sometimes they’re anything but clean,— 
I don’t like Dolly’s habits; 

But I can wash ’em very white 
With a small cake of ‘‘Babbitt’s.”’ 


I wring ’em out then, very dry, 
Next rinse, and then I blue ’em; 
Sometimes I spread ’em on the grass 





Once was vigorous and free, 
The hero of many a fight; 
“Like a Turk” he fought, 
And the victory wrought 
By the force of his might—not right. 





And now you'll find, without much work, 
Old Chanticleer is still a “Turk.” 
Lucius Goss. 
(Invert the drawing, and you will see “Turk.” The 


top-knot of chanticleer forms the beard, the barrel forms 
the turban, etc., etc.—Ep.) 


> 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE POLLY GRAY AGAIN. 

Hark! I thought I heard some one knock. 
Come in! Why, Polly Gray! How do you do? 

Mother says you may stay an hour? 

That is good news. I was just wishing some- 
body would come and see me, and I said to my- 
self, “The first one that comes shall have that 
frosted cake.’’ And you are the first one, so 
you shall have it. 

You are glad you are the first one? 

Then you like frosted cake? 

Better than anything only but candy? 

Very well, then. 
my knitting. 


stockings for? 


and don’t need them. 





There it is, and I will take such beautiful creatures as you.” 


Who do you think I am knitting these red' when you insulted me I was a caterpillar. So 


But oftenest I stew ’em. 


I hang ’em on a little line, 
Next to the one of Bridget; 

She sometimes hangs ’em up for me, 
And calls me little “Midget.”’ 


In the evening when they’re dry, 
I give each one a sprinkle; 

And then I roll ’em very tight, 
And each with scarce a wrinkle. 


Whaei: this is done, my work is through, 
Till next day ironing morn, 
And Bridget always says to me, 
“Ye'll wake at crack o’ dawn.” 
KITTIE. 





——— - 2. — 


BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ALLEGORY. 


A humming-bird met a butterfly, and, being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the 
glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual 
friendship. 

“I can not think of it,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘as 
you once spurned me, and called me a drawling 
l dolt.”’ 
| “Impossible!’’ exclaimed the humming-bird. 
| “I always entertained the highest respect for 





“Perhaps you do now,” said the other; ‘but 


spirit. 
A preposition. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
FORTY PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY ENIGMATI- 
CALLY EXPRESSED, 

1, Prominent part of a tree. 2, Musical instru- 
ments. 3, Cures. 4, Are positive. 5, Large trees. 
6, Young domestic animals. 7, Attend school. 8, 
Hinges. 9, A handsome animal. 10, What a tug- 
boat does. 11, Fast animals. 12, An edible. 13, 
Edges of hills. 14, Usedincarpentering. 15, Work- 
men. 16, Weathercocks. 17, ‘lo handle. 18, Part 
of a table. 19, Submits. 20, Used to convey fiuid. 
21, Fortifies. 22, Covers. 23, Part of a rake. 24, 
Shell-fish. 25, Place of honor. 26, Is found on 
trees. 27, To add up. 28, Garden flowers. 29, To 
push one’s way. 30, Places of worship. 31, Scourges. 
32, Used by painters. 33, Spike of grain. 34, An 
oar. 35, A support. 36, One who exists. 37, Kin- 
dred. 38, Part of a bottle. 39, Hide. 40, To give 
courage or energy. 8. F. H. 
2. 
HALF WORD-SQUARE, 

One who prepares books to publish. An evil 
A Mohammedan priest. A certain weight. 
A consonant, J.P. b. 


3. 
PICTORIAL WORD-SQUARE. 





(In this puzzle you must take the upper and lower left- 
hand symbols, and then the a and lower right-hand 
symbols, to form the square. The order should have been 
designated by figures.) INDIANA, 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first, with power that few control, 
Finds care, with honor, come; 
My next may change from pole to pole, 
Vithin a league of home! 
My whole—a bird of plumage gay— 
Acts the part of my second, when seeking prey. 
B. 


5. 
SEVEN BURIED CITIES. 


Don’t fail to ask Frank for the news. 

Is it better to make it public or keep it private? 
The bestowing of alms is a virtue. . 

Papa, rising early, met his friend at the gate. 
That intelligent ape kindles the fire. 

Is the State of Vermont really as prosperous as it 
is said to he? ' 

I said, “Travel on, do not stop to rest.*’ 


6. 
PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 























{In Se yunte you must first guess the word indicated 
by each of the pictures on the lower line. Their initials 
and final letters, taken in order, will give you the name of 
two birds represented in the upper picture. The upper 
picture may be a little obscure at first, but witha tittle 
study it will explain itself.) 

GRANGER, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Buff-a-lo. 

2. Hoop-skirt. 

3. Fare-well. 


4. Post, Bar, Weed, Leaves, Whole. (hole), 

Ground, Shadow, Hill, Stone. 
J NUS 6 AROMA 
RELErT RILE 
ALLUDE OLD 
NEUTER ME 
UNDERN A 
STERNS 





let me give you a piece of advice; never insult 


No, not for you; you have pretty striped ones, the humble, as they may, some day, become 


| your superiors.” 


7. Tea, Ink, Goose, Thimble, Silver, Deer, Bear, 
| Wolf, Checker, Bar, Rasp, Bay, Hack, Sugar, Box, 
Crow, Bil, Cloud, Soap, Buffalo, Cow, Sheep— 


cRRY. 
8. Lotus, Indigo, Marvel of Peru, Elder, Lime, 
' Sour, 
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The Sunscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New oeuennne can commence at any time during 


the ye 


THK ComPANIOon is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 


quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, w he n sent by mail, should | 





be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 

quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 


shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 


your paper can be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 


paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, ¢ and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





SAND AS A WORKING TOOL, 
In some important kinds of work men have 
learned the power of sand, driven by a strong blast, 
to smooth rough surfaces and to hollow out smooth 


ones, But nature has been practising this line of | 


work for many ages; and a correspondent who has 
visited Colorado tells in an exchange what it has ac- 
complished there, 

“The Territory of Colorado is full « of wonderful 
red sandstone rocks, They are lined, and grooved, 
and stippled over with fine dots; they are worn, and 
hollowed, and curved into innumerable grotesque 
Bhapes. From the tiny stone which you can hold in 
your hand, up to the sharp, colossal wall, hundreds 
of feet high, which no man can climb, there is not 
an inch which does not look as if for millions of 
years it had been worked by tools. Yet no hand, no 
tool has been there. Grains of sand have done it all 
—grains of sand, blowing and eddying in wind cur- 
rents. Slowly, steadily, irreparably, the solid rock 
has been fretted away, distorted, by things almost 
too small to see. Isee faces which sometimes re- 
mind me of these rocks, and lives also,—the beauty 
distorted, the symmetry and harmony simply fretted 
away.”’ 

extatemnnenttijnionenen 
SUICIDE OF A SCORPION, 

It is known that a species of the star-fish will, 
when caught, commit suicide by unjointing him- 
self, joint by joint, until, if we may use a Hibernian- 
ism, there’s nothing left of him but the parts. It 
seems that the black scorpion of Southern India is 
also disposed, when irritated, to commit suicide. A 
gentleman having caught one, placed it in a glazed 
case. Wishing to examine it, the case was placed 
on a window in the rays of the sun. The result he 
thus tells: 


The light and heat seemed to irritate it very much, 
and this recalled to my mind a story which I had 
read somewhere, that a scorpion, on being surround- 
ed with fire, had committed suicide. I hesitated 
about subjecting my pet to such aterrible ordeal, 
but, taking a common botanical lens, I focused the 
rays of the sun on its back. The moment this was 
done, it bqgan to run hurriedly about the case, hiss- 
ing and spitting in a very fierce w ay. 

This experiment was repeated some four or five 
times, with like results, but on trying it once again, 
the scorpion turned up its tail, and plunged the 
sting, quick as lightning, into its back. The inflic- 
tion of the wound was followed by asudden escape 
of fluid, and a friend standing by me called out, 
“See, it has stung itself. It is dead.’ And sure 
enough, in less than half a minute life was quite 
extinct. 

7 ~ - 
AFRAID OF TRAMPS, 

The Cincinnati Times, apropos of the much be- 
wailed plague of tramps, supernumerary peddlers, 
&c., suggests that ladies will do well to look twice at 
an “agent” before shutting the door in his face. 
The following funny incident is related, to enforce 
the advice: 


A lady, who has a great horror of agents, and has 
been more than usually cheated of time and money 
by them lately, was called to the door the other 
morning, by a resounding ring of the bell. Upon 
opening it she discovered a nicely-dressed man, car- 
rying in his hand a small satchel. 

One glance she gave at this, then, instantly con- 
cluding he was one of her abominations, she hastily 
ejaculated, — 

“Ido not wish anything this evening, sir!’ and 
brought the door to with a click, afterwards return- 
ing softly to the partly closed blinds of a front win- 
dow, to reconnoitre. 

She beheld the supposed agent staring rather 
blankly at the closed anon a comical struggle, in 
which amusement and annoyance were each striving 
hard for victory, taking place on his face, while his 
disengaged h and, after the manner of all men when 
considerably taken aback, vii gorously stroked his 
whiskers, or nervously twisted ‘his mustacue. 

She gave one hasty look, then another, her eyes 
Rrowing larger; then there wasn little half-scream 
of delight, xsweeplug rush, a door swung open wide, 
® man and woman Pr apidly advancing, and then—O, 
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food for ye gossip-loving neighbors on the watch !— 
an audible kiss, and a woman clasped tightly in a 
man’s strong arms. It was the lady’s father, whom | 
she had not seen for a number of years. 


e = 
A NEW GRAIN, 

Wheat, rye and oats, the grains in universal use, 
are said to have been originally wild grasses, im- 
proved by careful cultivation. A new grain has 
been found in Oregon, which may, by improvement, 
become as serviceable as any of the others: 

A new cereal has been grown in the State of Ore- 
gon, and thus far no one has been able to classify it, 
for while it bears a general resemblance to wheat, 
yet its stalk, mode of growth, and heavy filaments, 

cause it to be taken for rye or barley by the most ex- 
perienced farmers. In presenting it to a dozen ag- 


well as acute d 


in doubt. 
on receipt of the price. 
M. D., 


| riculturalists, no two in succession will agree as to | 


what sort of grain itis. It does not belong to the 


| family of either wheat, rye or barley. It was dis- | 


| covered in this wise: 


| while out hunting, about four years ago, killed sev- 
| eral wild geese. On opening one he noticed a pecu- 
liar grain in its stomach. Its form puzzled him, 


F but desiring to know what it really was, he planted | 


it in the spring, and raised a bounteous crop from 
| it, and subsequently raised forty bushels on a half 
j acre of land. It has a most striking appearance in 
the field, owing to its dense character, its long, heavy- 
ily-be: rarded filame nts, and drooping head. 

Its mode of growth is also di erent from any grain 
with which I am acquainted, for from seven to ten 
stalks spring from one root, and attain a height, 
when ripe, of four and a half to five feet. They are 
| very thin, compact, of a bright straw color, and ex- 

tremely hard, as if they contained a large quantity 
of silex. 





—_— oe 


AN EDITOR’S FRIENDS. 
Very few indeed of the many thousand readers of 
| the Companion ever saw its editor or any of his 


A farmer living in Tilamook County, Oregon, | 


made 


terms. 
day life. 
manhood. 


Bronchial Troches,” 
test of many years. 


| “staff ;’? but who will say that they and we do not | 


| feel acquainted, and (figuratively) shake hands to- 
gether every week? This is the magic of the Press. 





one’s friends. Dr. Babb, of the Herald and Presby- 
ter, writing from California, gives an illustration: 


| 

| 

| Iwent to a neighboring city recently to preach. 
| Before the service, the pastor of the chureh said 
| to me,— 


will wait for you after the service.” 

As I came down from the pulpit, an elderly matron 
came forward, with a smiling face and extended 
hand. ‘This,’’ said the pastor, “is Mrs. 

“Are you from Cincinnati?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “I am from Towa.” 

“Where, then, have I met ll T inquired, puz- 
zling my memory to recall the face and the name. 

“O,” she answered, “we never met before, but I 
have read your paper ‘tor twenty years, and you seem 
to me like an old friend.” 

[ had a pleasant interview with that lady, and left 
her appreciating more highly than ever the position 
of an editor. He goes into the home circle so regu- 
larly, and is so welcome there, that he comes to be 
regarded as 2 member of the family. 





— > - 


HAD WORDS AND SEPARATED, 


Here is an illustration of “play upon words,” or 
the double meaning of common phrases: 


A reverend gentlemen horrified a small company 
by telling them that he and his wife had separated. 

“Not parted?” inquiringly exclaimed three or four 
in, a breath. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, with a sigh, “we had 

some words and parted.” 

A shudder went round the room, when some one 
inquired,— 

“For good?” 

“O, no!” said the divine. “She has only gone to 
the country, and will be back in a day or two.” 

“But,” said one of the bolder ones, after a while, 
“did you really have any words with her?” 

“Oyes! She said ‘Good-by, dear,’ and so did I.”’ 


— <= 





FATHER BURKE’S BON MOT, 
The boy who forgets the respect due his mother, 
as the author of his being, had better learn a filial 
lesson from a somewhat celebrated Catholic priest. 


Father Tom Burke is one of the simplest, kindest- 
hearted men in the world, and by kith and kin is 
almost worshipped. To his mother, of whom he is 
exceedingly fond, he said one day, ‘Mother, dar- 
ling, wouldn’t you like to go and hear my lecture 
to-night? You’ve never heard it.’’ 

“Yes, my son, I think I'll go.” 

After the lecture, Father Burke came home, and, 
after giv ing he ra ringing kiss, said, “What did you 
think of it’? 

“T didn’t hear it, my son.’ 

“And why not, Gartine? ‘i 

“Because the crowd was so great I couldn’t get in.” 

“An, mother, dear, wasn’t that too bad? Just to 
think of it! Why, if it hadn’t been for you, dear, 
I wouldn’t have been there myself!” 


—_——__>—_—__—_ 


HAIR STOCKINGS, 


Sheep cannot knit their own wool, though they 
wear it. Here is a lady who (so to speak) can “do 
both :” 


A Circassian girlin Reading, Pa., shows a pair of 
stockings that she says she made entirely out of her 
own hair. They are thick, heavy and soft, and seem 
to be of pure hair. The upper edges are secured 
with scarlet worsted work. She says her hair grows 
to a great length, and that she is compelled to have 





it cut. The stockings were knit while she was on 
exhibition at Barnum’s Museum. 


oe — 
A DROLL APPLICATION, 


Judge , of Toledo, Ohio, has a little four- 
year-old boy, who, one day, when Company was 
present, wished a seat at the table, but was sent 
away with ~ remark that his whiskers were not 
long enough for him to sit there. The little chap 
took a seat by a stand, where the servant gave him 
his dinner. While eating it, the house-cat came 
purring around him, when he said,— 

«0, go off! Your whiskers are big enough to eat 
at the other table.’ 





It not only multiplies human speech, but multiplies 


“There is a lady here who is very anxious to see | 
you. She is an old friend of yours, she says. She | 


“HEAL THYSELF.” 

The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, a book | 
of about 900 pages, illustrated with over 250 engravings 
and colored plates, and sold at the exceedingly ldW price 
of $1 50, tells you how to cure Catarrh, “Liver Complaint,” | 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Sick, Bilious and other Head- 
aches, Scrofula, Bronchial, Throat and Lung Diseases; all 
diseases peculiar to women, and most other chronic as , 
It contains important informa- 
tion for the young and old, male and female, single and | 
married, nowhere else to be found. 
married and single, are tempted to ask their family physi- | 
cian thousands of questions on delicate topics, but are de- | 
terred from doing so by their modesty. 
just such questions so fully and plainly as to leave no one 
Itis sold by Agents, or sent by mail (postpaid) | 
Address the author, R. V. Pierce, | 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 





From the Lafayette Daily Courier. 
A VALUABLE WORK. 
, of Buffalo, distinguished in surgery, 
and the general practice in the profession he honors, has | 
a valuable contribution to the medical literature of 
the day, in a comprehensive work entitled ‘‘The People’s 
Common 
throughout, it is singularly free from technical and stilted | 
It comes right down to the common-sense of every- | 
Dr. Pierce is a noble specimen of American 
He has sprung from the people; and, with | 
many sympathies in common with the masses, has sought | 
to render them a substantial service in this the great work | 
of his life. 
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TLAG Visiting Cards Latest Novelty. 
5 ec. Acquaintance Cards, ‘We. 
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OWNS’ GOLDEN CHATTERER.—The most 
pe rfect imitator of the Feathered Tribe ever yet in- 
cts. for a sample, or 5 for $100. Agents 
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enter: 
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ANYBODY sending me the names of 20 boys and ail 
from 14 to 20, and 10 cts. in script, we W! 
send them an 8-page, 32-column paper one year, a 
post-paid. Address G £0. D. Burton, New Ipswich, N.# 
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FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
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Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin 
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